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THE LONG, LONG DAYS. 
BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


The wind has found its dream 
In grasses deep and cool, 
The lilies their still pool, 
The willow its fair stream; 
The rose its crown of flowers, 
The leaves their silver showers, 
In the long, long days. 


The bird has found its mate, 
The bee its clover bleom, 
The wildwood its perfume, 

The brook the river’s gate; 
And peace and drowsy sleep 
Their charmed watches keep, 

O’r the long, long days. 


The sea has found its rest, 
The river its white sails, 
The hills their purple veils, 

The heart its eager queet. 

. And now life standing still, 
Has neither wish nor will, 
In the long, long days. 


Starlight and sunset meet 

Above the dreaming flowers, 

Time dares not speed his hours, 
The stillness is so sweet, 

But bids them hush and wait, 

For fear of waking Fate, 

In the long, long days. 
—The Continent. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Parents TO BE EpvcatEep.—Teachers should 
endeavor to educate parents as well as children. The 
parents who do not visit the school have the most fault 
to find. It would be an excellent idea for teachers to 
organize an educational tract society, and circulate tracts 
among the patrons of the school. Create an interest. 
Show that there is a difference between good and bad 
teaching; that it pays to get the best teacher.—Zd. 
Review. 

— Is it a fact that the teaching profession are not so 
well qualified to teach arithmetic as they are to teach 
the other two R’s ?—Hd. News, Scotland. 


Wuy Country CaILpREN SucceED.—Country chil- 
dren are taught to work. The country boy has the wood 
to carry, the stock to feed, the eggs to hunt, the cows 
to drive up. The country girl has her duties indoors. 
They have these to do regularly and faithfully, and reg- 
ular and faithful habits are begotten. When they go 
to school the habits are fixed, and they turn to their 
work without any feeling of irksomeness. It is not 
usually the country boys at school or college that clamor 
for easy times. They know just enough to get down 


to their work and they do it, and grow. And by-and- 
by, when they begin to hear the new ideas of the neces- 
sity of having everything easy and interesting, they 
have passed the stage of life that they expect it to be a 
path of roses.— The Student. 


— The young teacher needs to cultivate promptness, 
perhaps, more than any other element of character.— 
Educationist. 

A Serious Trovuste with great numbers of teachers 
is that they entirely underestimate the dignity of their 
calling. There is in many quarters a stolid indifference 


;/unskillful at that. 


far too many, alas! are mere piece-workers, and sadly 
They see nothing beyond the task 
of the hour. The thought that they are equipping 
human beings well or ill for the hard struggle of life 
never comes to them. No vistas open before them in 


which full-grown men and women are joyfully winning 
their way because of their faithful ministry.—JJl. School 
Journal. 


— An immense difference exists between the scholar 
and the teacher, and the former is not, of necessity, 
at the same time a good teacher.—C. Kehr, Germany. 


EpvucATION IS NOT ALL DREAMING, neither is it all 
business ; it deals no more with the imaginative than 
with the practical; and that education is doubtless the 


best in which all the elements of mental, moral, and 
physical growth are best combined.— Teacher. 


Tue Parents’ SHarE.—With the multiplication of 
institutions for the education and care of the young, 
parental vigilance is gradually relaxed. Few parents 
in the ordinary walks of life to-day take much responsi- 
bility for the intellectual education of their children. 
It is committed freely to the public schools, There is 
a similar disposition to commit the religious education 
of children to the Sunday-schools, a tendency which is 
fraught with much mischief. A certain amount of 
knowledge and a certain degree of impulse may be ac- 
quired by the child in the hour devoted once a week to 
Sunday-school instruction ; but this cannot be made the 
excuse for neglecting parental responsibility and com- 
mitting children to the Sunday-school as if it were an 
ethical lathe for turning out children of good pattern, all 
that is necessary being to supply the raw material.— 
Christian Register. 

— Education is a development ; it is, in no sense, a 
creation.—E. C. Hewett. 


Tae InpusTRIAL ScuHoo.s in our cities will, in too 
many cases, be only the fashionable play-room of the 
children of the rich. The industrial education of the 
masses must be attended to in the homes, where the 
faithful discharge of a few duties, each day, will be suffi- 
cient to answer all the essential requisites.—J1. School 
Journal. 


Lanauaar.—Something practical should be the out- 
come of the action of the New-England Association of 
School Superintendents, held in Boston lately. It was 
voted that a committee should be raised “to formulate 
a line of instruction in language in all schools, from the 
lowest to the highest.” That is setting out,upon a good 
work, and it is to be hoped that attention will be pri- 
marily drawn to the correct speaking and writing of the 
English language. It is only by the severest, most per- 
sistent efforts that children attending the public schools 
are taught at home, and induced to use correct, not to 
say elegant, language. Even the teachers in many 
cases are utterly ignorant or indifferent to this matter, 
however strict they may be in enforcing the study of 
the so-called higher branches. The child will, if asso- 


ciations and teaching are right, speak properly as natu- 
rally as he speaks the vernacular. We shall look with 
interest for the report and recommendations of the com- 


mittee.—Providence Journal. 


— The development of the imaginative faculties strong- 
ly influences the power to think.—Prest. Buckham, Vt. 


Srupy or Latin—MerHop.—The lack of a vocab- 
ulary is the greatest difficulty with which students to. 
day have to contend; they are familiar with construc- 
tion, and they can repeat rules of syntax, but when they 
open a Latin book the page does not light up with sug- 
gestions, because the words are unfamiliar. The prep- 
aration of a lesson consists in thumbing the leaves of a 
lexicon to find the meaning of words that ought to be 
perfectly known. Words are the signs of ideas, the 
symbols of thought; and if, from the outset, attention is 


thought and not the form that will attract chief attten- 
tion.— Prof. J. K. Lord, Dartmouth Coll. 


Books First anp Last.—As each individual can 
add but a mite to the world’s knowledge, he should 
possess himself of the stores already amassed, that 


he may not waste time and energy in trying to add 
facts which are nonew discoveries, or to prove theories 
which have long since been demonstrated.—_Miss Reed, 
New Hampshire. 


ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOLS. — (II) 


BY W. H. LAMBERT, 
Supt. of Schools, Malden, Mass. 


Another valuable exercise in the way of language 
training is that of memorizing selections from English 
prose and verse. The lack of ability exhibited by 
young people, graduates from our schools, to repeat 
from memory famous poems,—either whole poems or 
extracts,—and passages from our great orators and 
writers, is lamentable indeed. In this phase of our 
school work we are behind any other nation in the 
world which makes any pretence to a system of educa- 
tion. An examination of “Standards of Teaching of 
Foreign Codes relating to Elementary Education pre- 
scribed by the Austrian, Belgian, German, Italian, 
and Swiss governments,” published in London by 
A. Sonnenschein, shows that the memorizing of pas- 
sages from the best writers of the national speech, is 
made a prominent feature of instruction by the order 
of every government. The English code prescribes 
exercises of this nature throughout the entire school 
course. The programme of studies authorized by the 
French Government insists upon the same exercise. 
But among us there is no uniformity of practice. Ina 
few schools of the primary and grammar grade, some- 
thing in this direction is attempted, and is made a 
requirement of the course of study. In the high school, 
however, except what is done in the form of declama- 
tion, there is, so far as I am aware, an absolute neglect 
of this sort of training. Macaulay being, on shipboard, 
unable to procure a copy of Paradise Lost, could repro- 
duce from memory that great epic; and it is said that 
the average English boy from the university is able to 
illustrate by ample and judicious quotations an intelli- 
gent talk on the English poets from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son. What American boy, from high school or college, 
can approach such an ability as that? How many 
boys or girls in our high schools can do the same thing 
concerning any three of our American poets? Our 
neglect in this matter is shameful, and should be com- 
pletely repaired. All of the most famous minor poems, 
and typical and noted passages from the great poems 
and prose works of our celebrated English and American 
writers, should be made a part of the memory-treasures 
of every boy and girl who leaves our schools. 

Another aid in teaching language is verse-making. 
The old English teachers of Latin used to make much 
of exercises in metrical composition. The writing of 
verses was required at all the great public schools, and 
the boy who was able to make correct verses at his 
examination not only gained great praise for himself, 
but added new feathers to his master’s fame, This 
exercise has been most unsparingly ridiculed by mod- 
ern writers on education. Yet, I believe, the old school- 
masters knew what they were about. From their point 
of view, with the end for which Latin was taught full 
in mind, they undoubtedly took the most successful 
means which ingenuity could devise or experiment 
suggest. A knowledge of Latin, not English, was their 
purpose; and what could contribute more effectually 
to the enlarging of the pupil’s vocabulary than the 
search through the memory and the lexicon for metrical 
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cise, it seems to me, could be made most effective in 
teaching English. Mr. Seeley, in his Hnglish Les- 
sons for English People, devotes one half of the book 
to the study of metre, on the ground that a knowledge 
of the laws that govern verse is necessary to a proper 
reading and undertaking of it. Add to the study of 
metre, the practice of verse-making itself, or the applica- 
tion of the principles which are the objects of the study, 
and not only fix the knowledge sought, but also 
give one of the very best lessons in developing the 
power of expression. It is not expected that these ex- 
ercises should contain original thought; it is enough 
that the material be furnished, — a passage of elegant 
prose, or a short narrative, or a fitting sentiment. I 
once made a trial of this, and found my expectations 
more than realized in the rapid progress made by the 
class in facility and correctness of composition. I en- 
countered only one difficulty. Having led the class so 
far up the Parnassian heights, all of the members 
wanted to write the class-poem for the public exercises 
at their graduation. 

Another means of contributing to the training in 
English is the study of Latin. Of the pupils who enter 
the high school, probably three-fourths elect the study 
of the Latin language. They are moved to this not 
only from an inherited impulse to worship an educa- 
tional fetich, but especially because of the stress laid upon 
the importance of this study by the school authorities. 
Every scholar who is to take a four years’ course ina high 
school should, in my opinion, spend two years at least 
in the study of Latin. But in the methods of instruc- 
tion the teacher should hold constantly in view the end 
to be attained. What is that end? Is it that the 
scholar may be able to use that speech for the communi- 
cation of his thoughts? We know that it is never used 
as a vehicle of expression outside of a possible ecumen- 
ical council. Is it to familiarize the pupil with Roman 
literature,—to bring him to a point where he can appre- 
ciate the eloquence of Cicero, and the art of Livy and 
Tacitus, or to feel the consummate grace and sweetness 
of Virgil, the delicate wit of Horace, or the “ withering 
fire” of Juvenal? or, to use the words of Dr. John- 
son, to enable him to read a Latin author “ with his feet 
on the fender” ? Such an acquaintance with a modern 
language is expected to be obtained, even in the high 
school; but to gain such a knowledge of the Latin in 
this school is an impossibility. It is safe to say that, 
of the young men who are graduated from college, not 
one in twenty can read without the use of a lexicon a 
chapter from Livy or Tacitus. In what, then, does the 
value of the study of the Latin in the high school con- 
sist ? 

First, In a knowledge of the etymology of English 
words. So much of even our common speech is com- 
posed of words of Latin origin that it is doubtful if a 
full appreciation of the force of many of them can ever 
be understood without a study of them in their original 
forms. In the study of Latin words, the attention 
of the student should be constantly directed to their En- 
glish derivatives, — to the effect of affixes and suffixes 
upon radicals, and to Saxon equivalents. 

Secondly, In the enlargement of the pupil’s vocab- 
ulary. Nine-tenths of the words the boy meets in his 
Latin have their corresponding forms in English. The 
fixing of the mind upon these words, by studying them 
in the original, and by using them in sentences of the 
pupil’s own construction, is a most valuable exercise for 
the acquisition of new words. 

Thirdly, In the practice of rendering the Latin into 
English. In this exercise there should be three steps : 
(1) construing; (2) translation; (3) original composi- 
tion. In the first step the aim is to give the pupil a 
knowledge of the precise meaning of the Latin words, 
and of their grammatical relations. In the second, a 
rendering of the thought contained in the original into 

idiomatic English is the end heldin view .Of the value of 
& practice of translation from the Latin into the vernacu- 
lar, a—translation which seeks anfaccurate reproduction 
of the thought, so that its force and spirit shall be pre- 
served as an exercise contributing both to habits of think- 
ing and to a facility in the management of the national 
speech, there is abundant and concurrent testimony 
— all the great scholars and teachers of the world. 
It is by translating,” says one, “that young people 


learn all the laws of the art of writing.” Another, no 
less than the philosopher D’Alembert, uses the well- 
known expression,—“ If you wish to be one day trans- 
lated, begin yourself by translating.” And he adds: 
“The work of translation will yield a rich harvest of 
principles and ideas, and prove an excellent school in 
the art of writing.” Lord Brougham observes: “ It is 
necessary to acquire correct habits of composition in our 
own language,—first, by studying the best writers, and 
next by translating into it.” Cicero’s success as an 
orator, he himself assures us, arose largely from his 
habit of translating from the Greek. 

The third step in the translation of Latin is composi- 
tion. I have already referred to the valueless practice 
of requiring original essays from young people upon ab- 
stract and, to them, unfamiliar themes. It is the story 
over again of the wretched Egyptians furnishing their 
tale of bricks without the necessary straw; only their 
modern prototypes produce no bricks. In the Latin 
text the material is furnished. The thought, through 
the processes of construing and translation, has been 
developed. Now let the pupil express this thought, 
which he himself has felt and made incarnate, in his 
own language, varying the forms of sentences, introduc- 
ing rhetorical figures, making literal what is expressed 
tropically in the original, expanding what has been con- 
cisely stated, or condensing the Latin amplifications. 
In this way every lesson in Latin is made a lesson in 
English,—a lesson the more valuable because the pupil 
not only possesses an excellent model for the manner of 
treating the subject, but is put in possession of sound 
ideas upon which to exercise his power of expression. 
“ He who attempts composition,” says Marcel, “ without 
first laying in a large provision of knowledge, will at 
best deal in nothing but commonplace ideas, and con- 
ceal poverty of thought under pomp of phraseology.” I 
will leave this subject with a sentence from Mr. 
Thring’s recent and most refreshing book,—himself a 
classical teacher: ‘The ultimate end,” he says, “ of the 
study of the classics, is to make the learner an artist in 
words, and a conscious master of his own tongue.” 


LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


To one who has had some experience, limited though 
it be, in high-school teaching, the question has often 
presented itself, “ How can the important study of lit- 
erature be best taught ?” 

When we consider the small amount of time given to 
this branch, and the scholar’s meager knowledge of our 
best books, we feel that it is a difficult, as well as im- 
portant, question to answer. Too often a text-book is 
given the student and he is asked to learn a list of au- 
thors and a very beggarly account of their works. Per- 
haps a short quotation is given, affording the scholar a 
very superficial idea of the work as a whole. Let us, at 
the outset, do away with text-books, letting our own 
knowledge suffice. 

In talking with a principal of a ladies’ school, once, 
the remark was made that it was necessary to know at 
least the names of authors, the titles of their works, and 
the age in which they lived. That impresses one about 
as the remark of a young lady, who went into raptures 
over Thackeray. When asked what she had read, she 
hesitated, and at last confessed, “ Well,—nothing.” 

It is certainly better to study one good author thor- 
oughly than two superficially. It may be stated, in 
objection, that it is difficult to obtain copies for a large 
class. But cannot some buy their own? May not 
others have access to a free library? And is it not a 
good plan for graduating classes to make a gift to the 
school they are about to leave; and, in this way, why 
may not every echool possess a library of its own? 
Now, provided there are books enough, study an author 
thoroughly,—his style, descriptive power, and character- 
portrayal. Let the pupil make a criticism of the book 
he has read; then read another’s criticism. Do not leave 
the pupil in a mystified state in looking at men of let- 
ters, imagining them to belong to an entirely different 
world, but bring them in contact with their every-day 
life by presenting an interesting sketch of the author. 
Sometimes it may be of advantage to write a short crit- 
icism ; it helps to formulate one’s ideas. } 

Take pains to cultivate the pupil’s taste for good, 


healthy reading, for “ As the twig is bent, so is the tree 
inclined,” and pernicious reading falling into his hands 
will just as surely culminate in evil results. 

Then, too, there is a proper time to begin the study, 
and that is the entering year. Why not have it extend 
through the entire course? I once introduced the play 
Julius Cesar into the junior class in school. The aver- 
age age of the pupils was fourteen. I was a little skep- 
tical to begin with, thinking them rather young to catch 
the spirit of the play; but that is just what they did 
catch, and, by their grasp of the subject, well repaid me 
for my trial. We soon find we are not dealing with 
chidlren; that we need not present the primer; but that 
they are capable of thought when the work and its set- 


ting is presented in a clear, interesting way. 
A TEACHER, 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 
IX.— BE YOURSELF, BUT IMPROVE YOURSELF. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


I wish to commend to you a volume, lately pnblished, 
of reminiscences of Mary Lamb and her brother Charles. 
And if you are not already familiar with that little 
book by this famous brother and sister, called Tales of 
Shakespeare, I beg of you to read it and re-read it, till 
you know all it contains. It will help you to appreciate 
the great tragedian ag nothing else will. It would seem 
that at one time Mary Lamb was a teacher, and had 
several distinguished pupils. The follewing incidents 
relates to one of her morning lessons in Latin, given to 
Victoria and William, the son of the celebrated author, 
William Hazlitt : 


One morning, just as Victoria was about to repeat her al- 
lotted task, in rushed a young boy who, like herself, enjoyed 
the privilege of Miss Lamb’s instruction in the Latin language. 
His mode of entrance, hasty and abrupt, sufficiently denoted 
his eagerness to have his lesson heard at once and done with, 
that he might be gone again; accordingly, Miss Lamb, asking 
Victoria to give up her turn, desired the youth, Hazlitt’s son, 
to repeat his pages of grammar first. Off he set; rattled 
through the first conjugation post-haste; darted through the 
second without drawing breath; and soon right through in 
no time. The rapidity, the volubility, the triumphant slap- 
dash of the feat, perfectly dazzled the imagination of poor Vic- 
toria, who stood admiringly by, an amazed witness of the boy’s 
proficiency. She herself, a quiet, plodding little girl, had only 
by dint of diligent study and patient, persevering poring, been 
= to achieve a slow learning and as slow a repetition of her 
essons. 

This brilliant, off-hand method of dispatching the Latin 
grammar was a glory she had never dreamed of. Her ambi- 
tion was fired, and the next time she presented herself, book 
in hand, before Miss Lamb, she had no sooner delivered it 
into her hearer’s than she attempted to scour through her verb 
at the same rattling pace which had so excited her admiration. 
Scarce a moment, and her stumbling scamper was checked. 

** Stay! stay! how’sthis ? Whatare you about, little Vicky ?”’ 
asked the laughing voice of Mary Lamb. ‘‘Oh, I see. Well, 
go on; but gently, gently; no need of hurry.”’ 

She heard to an end, and then said: ‘‘I see what we have 
been doing,—trying to be as quick and clever as William, fan- 
cying it vastly grand to get on at a great rate, as he does. But 
there’s this difference: its natural in him, while its imitation 
in you. Now, far better go on in your old staid way,— which 
is your own way,—than try to take up a way that may become 
him, but can never become you, even were you to succeed in 
acquiring it. We'll each of us keep to our own natural ways, 
and then we shall be sure to do our best.’’ 


The story conveys an important lesson, but it should 
not be misunderstood. If it is pressed too far it will, 
like many illustrations and parables, mislead. I fear 
that many a young person, who lacks will-power, on read- 
ing it will be inclined to say: “ There, that is true; I 
never can do as William does ;” or, “ Thomas can doit, 
but I cannot; it is no use for me to try to doit. Itis 
‘natural for him,’ but ‘ it is imitation’ for me.” 

Not so, my young friend. The old adage over Solon 
Wiseman’s school-room door, in the admirable preface 
to Warren Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, is a good one : 
“ WHAT MAN HAS DONE, MAN CAN DO.” 


There is no harm in trying to do whatever may be 
within your power todo. At all events, there is great 
advantage in trying to do better, what you may now be 
able to do fairly well. If one can now get a lesson in 
an hour, there is great gain, as a mental discipline, in 
getting it in forty minutes. If you cannot recite to- 
day as smoothly and as rapidly as Richard, yet, by re- 
peated trials and continued mental discipline, you may 
at some future time surpass even him. Be very sure, 
however, that if you sit down contented, saying, “ Oh, 
it is natural for him, and I must not try to ‘imitate’ 
him,” you never will. 


Queen Victoria is, perhaps, the most illustrious sov- 
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ereign of this century, while William Hazlitt is only 
known as his father’s biographer. Had she, however, 
been content to plod along in her “ quiet, plodding ” 
way, it is very evident she would never have made so 
excellent a queen as she has. It was just that mind, 
that ambition, which would be fired by William Haz- 
litt’s brilliant performance, which produced such 
marked results in her life. 

Another thought suggested by this little incident is 
this: that not always do the most brilliant youths 
make the most famous persons in aéter-life. Mary 
Lamb might describe her Willie Hazlitt as “quick and 
clever,” and the young Victoria as “a quiet, plodding 
little girl,” but their future lives show another contrast. 

Not always do the most brilliant boys in the schools 
of this day turn out te be the foremost of men. Not 
infrequently do the “ quiet, plodding” youths in after- 
years, by a patient, persistent industry and steady im- 
provement, succeed the best as business-men, scholars, 
inventors, and what not. Nevertheless, it remains 
true, that each may be stimulated by the example of 
others, and we need not be in mortal fear of bringing 
odium upon ourselves by copying their excellences, 

Longfellow made no mistake when he wrote : 

** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departiug, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time,— 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main; 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.’’ 


TEMPERANCE TEACHING AND TEXT- 


BOOKS. 


BY MISS ELLA L. THORNE, 
Frederickton, N. B. 


[The following article is an extract from a paper read before 
the York County Teachers’ Institute, in New Brunswick, by 
Miss Thorne of the Normal School at Frederickton. Miss T. 
is Secretary of the W. C. T. U., of the maritime provinces of 
Canada.—ED.]| 

All teachers know that the great evil of alcoholic 
drinking is abroad; and all, to a greater or less extent, 
feel that something must be done to overcome it. How 
to cure was the old problem in medicine; how to prevent 
is the great question of modern science. Pledge the 
drunkards / was the old war cry of the temperance army ; 
to cure the inebriate was the great effort. To day our 
marching orders are, Hducate the children. We cannot 
cure this generation of the drink habit; we may pre- 
vent another generation of drunkards existing. This 
is peculiarly the work of the teachers. We have in our 
hands a fearful responsibility. 

As I read our course of instruction, I believe any 
teacher may, in his school-room, give as much scientific 
temperance instruction as he pleases,—there is no 
limit,—but the indifferent one may get along with just 
as little. Hence the responsibility resting upon the 
individual teacher becomes so much the greater. As 
an educator, the State expects him to send forth from 
his school-room a well-developed citizen,—healthy, moral, 
intelligent. He cannot develop the child, but he can 
so teach him that he puts him in a position to develop 
himself. He cannot make the child a temperance man, 
but he can so instruct him that he will naturally become 
one. Temperance talking, temperance anecdotes, tem- 
perance songs and recitations, good in their way, will 
not do the work or relieve the teacher of his responsi- 
bility. The children need to know the truth in regard 
to alcohol, its nature and effects upon the human system. 
At the very outset of life they will meet with false 
theories and practices. They must be fortified by wise 
instruction and early systematic teaching. 

Dr. Wm. Parker, of New York, called, somewhere, the 
“acknowledged Nestor of American physicians,” in a 
letter written for publication, has said, “The only way, 
in my opinion, in which alcohol can be controlled is 
through our schools. To this end the children must be 
taught the truth in regard to alcohol. 1st, What it is; 
2d, What it does to the consumer or user; 3d, What 
is its fatal heredity; 4th, They must be made to know 
what is their responsibility to God for the use of their 
mind and body.” Dr. Parker has herewith given us a 


_ Yety comprehensive summary. As you are aware, all 


information concerning each division will be found in 
detail in Dr. Richardson’s Temperance Lesson Book, and 
in a simpler way in Miss Colman’s Alcohol and Hygiene, 
and still more simply in Miss Colman’s Juvenile Tem- 
perance Manual. In the last two mentioned, what might 
appear dry, uninteresting facts, and wholly unsuited for 
presentation in our primary grades, are given so simply 
and with such pleasant experiments and entertaining 
illustrations as render them a pleasure to the teacher 
and pupils, however young. While you have access to 
such illustrative lessons, it seems unnecessary to repeat 
them here. Dr. Richardson’s book gives the same facts 
more scientifically and more in detail,—stronger meat 
for older ones. 

As this science was not taught in our school-days, and 
but recently introduced in our normal school, there is 
to most of us a gratifying novelty and freshness in these 
text-books prescribed for our use, which will be apt to 
infuse itself into our manner of presenting the subject, 
hence giving the greater success, 

Our temperance teaching is not likely to make much 
show; is not a work which can be tested by any written 
or oral examinations, or observed in any day’s visit to 
our class-room. Hence to the tired, and sometimes over- 
worked teacher, comes at times the thought, “Is it worth 
while bothering about it? I have enough to do with 
the geography, grammar, arithmetic, etc., so definitely 
laid down in our course of instruction, and so rigidly 
examined by inspectors and grading officials.” But let 
us not forget that, when we teach these subjects, but a 
small part of our work is accomplished. Weowe a duty 
to our pupils rising higher than the training of their 
mental faculties. Have you ever read of the command 
given to Michael Angelo by Pietro de Medici? ‘ Make 
me,” said he, “a statue of snow.” Angelo obeyed. 
“And thus,” comments Ruskin, “was that sublime 
genius wasted upon what was melted by the first sun, 
and all the future ages defrauded.” 

Let us beware lest the statues builded day by day in 
our school-rooms are of that perishable material which 
cannot withstand the burning rays of life’s manifold 
temptations. 


DRIFT. 


— In a little school-house, nestled under the shadow of a 
mighty boulder in the Adirondacks, we found three children in 
session; one of them a harmless little idiot, sent there for safe 
keeping, and a bright little woman as busy as she could be in the 
teacher’s work. Whereupon we better understood a fact that 
for many years has attracted our attention, —that when the 
Empire State finds itself hard up for a statesman, a judge, or 
a senator to defend her system.of education, she telegraphs 
northward, and a Hale, a Hand, and a Gilbert come forth, 
without fail, to answer the call. Indeed, about every man who 
is doing big things in this country to-day is alive in the upper 
story of his manhood, largely on the strength of certain roots 
that cling about a littie schoolmistress whom he worshiped, 
as wisdom, beauty, and love incarnate, in the far-off days, 
seated on a hard bench in some little red school-house among 
the valleys and the hills. 


— A few weeks ago the alumni of Columbia College, New 
York, assembled for an evening entertainment, —the Hon. 
Abram Hewitt in the chair, and no end of local celebrities at 
the tables. One unfortunate creature, probaby ‘‘ instigated by 
the devil,”’ was moved to offer a resolution commending to the 
university the propriety of offering some of its advantages to 
the young women of the city. Thereupon this illustrious com- 
pany broke out in peals of derisive laughter, and the unfortu- 
nate mover of the resolution was bullied and knocked about a 
good deal in the style in which the new member from a rebel- 
lious district in Ireland is disposed of in his maiden speech in 
the House of Commons, Still, enough was left of him to ena- 
ble him to get upon his feet with a milder resolution indorsing 
the action already taken by the authorities of th® College for a 
sort of modified examination, which would place the spirited 
girls of Manhattan, in educational matters, a good deal in the 
position of a crowd of little girls, outside a garden wall, scram- 
bling for the apple-cores tossed over tothem by a ‘‘ stag-party”’ 
of high-bred youths, luxuriating under the apple-trees inside. 
But even this faint essay to bring out the alumni went the 
same way as the original resolution. Quite regardless of the 
implied obligation to back their great clerical champion, Dr. 
Morgan Dix, who did consent to tossing over the apple-cores, 
these university babes and sucklings only cried out more 
loudly, and the wretched intruder on classic festivities disap- 
peared, and has not since been heard from. Now that the girls 
are actually put out, and all is quiet at Columbia, we would 
suggest that, now and then, a young man desires instruction 
in the Oriental languages, which Columbia, probably on account 
of the exhaustion of its recent campaign in behalf of masculine 


education, is not able to furnish, Cannot some dear old lady 


endow a chair of Sanskrit for these aspiring boys, who, if they 
intend to get ahead of the fifty thousand brightest girls in 
America, located in and about the metropolis, will certainly 
need, not only the stimulus of an Attic banquet, but the solid 
bolstering of all this world’s wisdom, topped off by a touch of 
supernal grace at the hands of the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., to 
keep them braced up for the conflict ? 


‘DIDASKALOS’ AND THE COLLEGE FETICH. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

The writer of the article on Greek in Taz JouRNAL of Octo- 
ber 4, seems to have been at least unfortunate in the selection 
of a Greek nom de plume for an attack upon the study of that 
language. Several of his statements and implications would 
seem to call for investigation. He opposes the ‘‘ pedantic”’ 
claim that a knowledge of Greek is helpful in the study of 
other subjects, notably sciences, and quotes in evidence a list 
of words whose etymology has little or no bearing upon their 
present use. Such evidence being only negative is, therefore, 
intrinsically weak, and is comparatively worthless by the side 
of positive evidence that may be introduced in rebuttal. A 
very much longer list of words might be mentioned, in which 
great assistance is rendered by a knowledge of the significance 
of Greek roots and forms, to a less extent than in the Latin, 
merely because the Greek is less generally incorporated into 
our language. 

Hundreds of students, of their mother-tongue and of science, 
can testify that the study of Greek has helped them materially, 
while many others are more or less hampered by the lack of 
his aid. The writer would be very loth, on purely utilitarian, 
grounds, to part with the modicum of Greek which remains to 
him from his college course, although he has never been called 
upon to teach it. But the most serious errors of the article of 
in statements that were entirely uncalled for by the subject in 
hand. The writer steps out of his way, in treating the ques- 
tion of instruction in Greek, to discuss primary methods and 
the subjects to be taught children, implying very pointedly that 
Greek monopolizes time and thought that belong to the latter. 
Stated mathematically his proposition would read: The amount 
of Greek actually taught varies inversely as the amoant of 
primary methods to be taught. The absurdity of the propo- 
sition will appear more plainly farther on. 

But the writer goes still further out of his way to inform 
the educational public that, while he is opposed to Greek, he is 
not, a8 are many others who maintain a like opposition, in 
favor of a scientific education. Nay, verily! Far be it from 
him to entertain such a thought. ‘‘The premature study of 
science is positively injurious. It is too difficult for the youth- 
ful minds [sic], and cannot but react harmfully upon the pupil’ 
moral and intellectual attitude toward science itself.’”’ Further 
on he says: ‘‘ Primary teaching has intimate relations with 
questions of psychology and method, and exacts great skill 
and devotion in the teacher. Not so with Latin and Greek.’ 
Again: “In the lack of teachers thoroughly trained in modern 
languages, ancient and modern literatures [!], history, upper 
mathematics [!], and the mother-tongue; in the absence of a 
high standard in the ancient languages themselves, and In the 
fact that the study of method is almost unknown among the 
teachers in the preparatory schools, may, perhaps, be found 
the reasons for some of the pedagogic clinging to both Latin 
and Greek.”’ 

In one respect the writer of the article in question speaks 
with no uncertain sound, and in language that is unequivocal. 
1. He evidently means that Greek shall not be taught. 2. He 
no less, evidently, has yet stronger objection to the teaching of 
science in the place of Greek. 3. He is certainly in favor of 
teaching primary methods, history, literature, and the “upper ’’ 
mathematics. He leaves us, however, in painful suspense as 
to the precise fortress from which he would dislodge the Greek, 
and which he would garrison with the above-mentioned studies. 
If his attack is upon Greek in normal schools, he has “‘ wasted 
his sweetness on the desert air,’’ for the normal schools, as a 
rule, teach no Greek and but a modicum of Latin. If he 
means the colleges, he must remember that methods of pri- 
mary instruction, even in studies so simple as the ‘‘ upper” 
mathematics, are not a proper part of their course, since they 
do not exist for the purpose of preparing teachers or any other 
specialists for their life-work, and with them a normal course 
must be optional at best. If he is hitting at the preparatory 
(using the technical term) and high school, he should bear in 
mind that these teach Greek almost exclusively to those who 
are preparing to enter college. If he is opposing the teaching 
of Greek in the “‘common”’ schools, who could have the heart 
to deny him the innocent pastime? This, certainly, is no un- 
reasonable view to take of what he says. He opposes the study 
of Greek, and proposes to have didactics. He proposes to 
introduce didactics, and {not science, because, forsooth, the 
latter would be “‘ premature,’ and too difficult for the “‘ youth- 
ful minds”’ that have hitherto expended their energies upon 
the study of Greek, and are henceforth to be devoted to the 
study of psychology and the philosophy of education. He then 
caps the climax of his argument by advocating, for these same 
‘youthful minds,’’ the study of history, of ancient and modern 
literature, and the ‘‘ upper’’ mathematics, 

Please remember, then, fellow-teachers who are striving to 
infuse something of nature and naturalness into your work, 
that when the children come to you with their receptive minds, 
you are to teach them the beauties of “‘ upper’? mathematics, 


of ancient and modern literature and history; it would bea 
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waste of time to teach Greek; and on no account be guilty of 
teaching science. Do not try to lead them to a study of the 
structure and habits of horses, cows, cats, dogs, and other 
animals about them; do not teach them to observe the forms 
of vegetable life, the wind, the rain, the frost, snow and ice, 
or the phenomena of rust, decay, and combustion, for these 
are too difficult for their youthful minds, and must produce an 
injurious reaction, both intellectually and morally. 

Now, in the name of the children, why this exterminating 
warfare of the advocates of the various branches of study ? 
Why war these members one with another? Know ye not 
that if one member suffer, all the other members suffer with 
it? Suppose that Greek Aas monopolized more than its share 
of educational attention in the past, and in some places does 
so still: is that a valid reason for throwing it out of every 
institution in the land! Why not simply relegate it to its 
proper place, and let it go? 

It may be that some of the advocates of science have been 
unwise and extreme in their advocacy of its merits as an edu- 
cational factor (and educators will probably always differ as to 
its real merits), but what of it? ‘* Didaskalos’’ should know 
that the last quarter of the nineteenth century is too late in 
the history of educational progress for au intelligent denial of 
the claims of science to a place not only by the side of 
Greek, literature, aud ‘‘upper’’ mathematics, but down in 
even the lowest primary grades. If he does not know this, he 
is so ignorant of either the signs of the times or the true 
nature of science as to be unworthy the name he has chosen 
for himself. 

But enough of warfare. ‘‘ Let us have peace.”’” Let us in- 
vestigate, thoroughly and critically, the comparative merits of 
the various studies, and strive to assign them to their proper 
places. Let us, however, do this, not in a spirit of rivalry, but 
for the common good, and to hasten the arrival of the blessed 
time when the educationaljlion and lamb shall lie down together 
in peace and quietness. CHARLES H. Forp. 

Chicago, Oct. 20, 1883. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF ARKAN- 
SAS, AND JUDGE TOURGEE. 


In a recent number of THz JoURNAL you comment jastly 
upon the speech attributed to Judge Albion Tourgee, wherein he 
claims that congressional grants for educational purposes are 
misplaced or wasted. In your refutation of Judge Tourgee’s 
utterances, as aforesaid, you mention several States which 
accepted the congressional land-grants for agricultural college 
purposes, and which have not only, siuce then, established 
such colleges, but have made them decidedly successful. In 
the enumeration of States having such colleges in successful 
operation, you have omitted Arkansas. Permit a stranger to 
you to give a concise history to date of the Arkansas Industrial 
University, with a normal college attached thereto, and so far 
as this State is concerned, Judge Tourgee’s opposition will be 
successfully refuted. . 

The Arkansas General Assembly of 1871, though composed 
of bitter political factions, yet recognized the benefits accruing 
to the State by acceptance of the congressional land-grant for 
an agricultural college. A bill passed for the establishment 
of the Arkansas Industrial University, with a normal college 
attached; the State appropriated $50,000, appointed trustees, 
and accepted the grant. 

The counties of this State were invited to enter into com- 
petition for securing this institution by offering a bonus. 
Washington County and Fayetteville in said county secured 
the location, the former giving $100,000 in thirty-year eight 
per cent. bearing bonds, and the latter $30,000 additional in 
like bonds, and private individuals donated money and lands. 
Fayetteville, thereupon, was designated as the future site of the 
institut‘on, and the trustees worked like beavers to secure the 
congressional grant by opening at least one college to the 
public before the expiration of the lawful limitation, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so just three days before such limitation ex- 
pired; and proper proof being made thereof, 150,000 acres of 
land (that being the amount to which this State was then 
entitled) was awarded to this State for said college. This land 
was sold for $135,000 cash, and thereupon the trustees con- 
tracted for a permanent structure, the counterpart of the one 
in (Champaign, Ill, which cost, in round figures, $160,000. 
In less than two years after opening said college, between 300 
and 400 pupils received an English, Latin, Greek, military, and 
agricultural education in this institution. It is made entirely 
free to all students as to tuition, and the State, through its 
biennial assemblies, provides liberal appropriations for its sup- 
port in addition to the endowment granted by Congress. It 
has a capacity of about 700. Its morals are first-class, aud for 
several years a class has regularly graduated annually. Gen. 
D. H. Hill, of Georgia, is its president, and the faculty,—four- 
teen or fifteen in number, at present,—being selected with great 
care, stands deservedly high. The average attendance is be- 
tween 300 and 400 annually, but is expected to be increased 
hereafter, on account of its improved accessibility, by railroad, 

which hitherto could only be accomplished by stages or wagons. 


Thus you will perceive, Mr. Editor, that the congressional 
grant has been sown on fertile soi] in this State, at least, and 
has borne good fruit. The Arkansas Industrial University 
has in addition a colored normal college, situated at Pine Bluff, 
in the opposite part of the State from the parent institution. 
This college for colored people is also a grand success; both the 
original and the offspring are the pets of the State at large, 


and have ample funds to carry out the object for which they 
were M. A. Conn. 


AUTUMN. 

Once more the liberal year laughs out 

O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 
Once more with harvest song and shout 

Is Nature’s bloodless triumph told. 
Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 
O favors every year made new! 

O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. _ 
We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; 

We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 
We choose the shadow, but the sun 

That casts it shines behind us still. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS BCEIVED.—Lucius Brown, Prob. 223; E.C.L, 
Prob. 236; R. G. W., Prob 238; Jennie E. Hand, George For- 
man, and Joseph Rea, Probs. 236 and 239; Mary Davenport, 
William Aldrich, E. H. Webster, W. C. S., Albert P. Cook, 
W. S. Duggan, and J. K. Harley, Prob. 239. 


Mr. Editor :—In Mathematical Department of JouRNAL of 
Oct. 4, I find published Prob. 227: 

(1) 2?-+y=11. 
(2) 

To these equations I gave what I think is a very short 
method for finding two of the roots, — one of z, and one of y. 

y=2. 

But the editor inquires for each of the other three values of 
zandofy. By reducing eq. (1) to an equation of the 4th de- 
gree containing one unknown quantity, and dividing by (2 — 3), 
a cubic eq. is obtained containing the other three values of 
z, which, by Horner’s Method, I find to be: 

3.5844283403 + 
— 2.8051180869 + = — 3. 
— 3.7793102534 + 
Similarly from Eq. (2) find roots of y to be: 


3 131312518 + 
— 1848126527 + = — 2, 
— 3.283185991 + 


Streator, Iil., 1883. B.B L 

[The point the editor would make on this problem is this: 
That all the methods by which the roots of these equations 
may be found are, virtually, only tentative; that is, the roots 
are found by guessing what they are, and then trying whether 
the guess be right. Of course we except Cardan’s and Descar- 
tes’ formulas, which may be used. Horner’s Method is only a 
systematic plan for guessing one figure at a time of the incom- 
mensurable roots. It cannot be known that z — 3 will divide 
the bi-quadratic until it has been tried.—Ep.] / 


Mr. Editor:—I notice in Toe JourNnaAt of Aug. 16, 1883, 
Prob. 208, accompanied by a very elaborate solution, and 
thinking it might interest some of the readers of your valuable 
paper, I send herewith a shorter solution of my own, all worked 
mentally, except extracting one :quare root. 

Tuomas L. Nokwoop. 

Bingham School, Orange Co., N. C. 


Pros. 208.—What lenght must be cut from the narrow end 
of a board to contain 1 ¢q. ft., the length of the board being 6 
ft., and the width 12 in. at one end and 8 in. at the other ? 


Mental Solution.—Units, the linear inch and square inch. 
The problem presents a symmetrical trapezoid, whose altitude 
is required, and may be represented by z. One base is 8in, 
and the other (by the ratio of increase deduced from the con- 
ditions of the problems) at the distance of z in. from the first 


must be } 8+ =e } . This trapezoid is equivalent to a rect- 


angle, whose dimensions are z and Ss + = ; & @, alti- 
tude X 4¢sum of bases. Hence the equation of the area is, 

Ans. <= 16.99-+-; or, practically, 17 inches, 


Mr. Editor :—In solution of Prob. 226 (JouRNAL of Oct. 4), 
is it not incumbent on the author to explain how * can = 
number of yards each of three men buys, when no two of them 
buy the same number ? and how, having factored members of 
equation, z? — y* = 63, obtaining (1) “(z+y) (x —y) 
63 X 1, or 21 X 3, or 9 X 7,” he determines that (2) ‘‘z + y 
= 63, or 21, or 9” ? Why not add to (1), ‘or 126 x 3, or 
252 X 4, or... . forall possible combinations of two factors 
whose product equals 63’? and to (2), ‘or 126, or 252, or 
. + + » indefinitely, for the greater of each pair of those fac- 
tors’? The equation z? — y? = 63 is indeterminate, and 
the problem is indeterminate as to the number of yards bought 
by the several persons. Definite values cannot be deduced 
without assuming more than is given in the problem. A solu- 
tion based on such an assumption is not a solution of the 
problem given. 

Assuming (what is not stated in the problem) that the num- 
ber of yards bought is for each person, positive, and integral, 
the number of yards bought by each (though not required for 
a solution of the problem) may be found as follows: Let a= 


number yds. bought by any woman, and a + b = number bought 


~ 


by Aer husband. Then 63=a?-+ 2ab-+ b?— a*=2ab+b?= 
(2a+b)d. The difference between integers is integral. The 
only integral values of b that will make a + b integral and posi- 
tive, are 1,3, and 7. Substituting these, the corresponding 
values of a+ are 31,9, and 8. By noting the differences, 23 
and 11, these values may readily be assigned to the proper 
persons. . 

If the problem be changed to read, ‘‘H buys 28 yds. more than 
M; and R, 11 more than 8S” (as required for the solution by 
T. A, P.), it becomes indeterminate also as to who are man and 
wife. All that can be shown is that M is not wife of H, and Sis 
not wife of R,—and that only by noting that 23 <63, and 11°<_63, 
while 5? <_ 63, as in the solution in Taz JoURNAL for Sept. 13. 
All conditions of the problem are satisfied by supposing, for in- 
stance, that H bought 31 yards, his wife S 968; R /898-+ 11, 
his wife J / [956 + 22 /(898)]; P 127, his wife M8; a different 
mating from that proposed by T. A P. A. L, G. 


THE STUDY OF POETRY. 


In the good opportunity that I have had to observe the ef- 
fects of education upon the graduates of our high schools, I 
have noticed, almost invariably, a lack of the good develop- 
ment of the faculty of justly discriminating and fully appre- 


a general knowledge of what poetry there is in the world,— 
the gifts of all the ages,—and almost always, a natural fond- 
ness for it which made them satisfied with almost anything 
that was so called. But, since these are not all that poetry de- 
mands, if she is to give her greatest pleasure and culture, I 
feel that in addition to this general study which gives only ac- 
quisition, there should be a more searching, philosophical 
study of what poetry is,—her rules; indeed, her whole art, in 
all its relations to human life. Every cultivated person knows 
that such a study gives an originality of thinking which is to 
mere acquisition what the root is to the branch. This kind of 
work has been attempted with some success in clubs or parlor 
circles, which have been formed of graduates who, not going 
to any college, have wished to learn more than they had learned 
inschool. But no club-work, no matter how good, can equal 
the same kind of work done under the régime of order, punc- 
tuality, and obligatory feeling and attention which common 
school-work demands. 

Now, Leigh Hunt, the man who so easily, gracefully, and 
artistically did hisshare,—indeed, more than his share,—to dig- 
nify and sweeten literary drudgery, so to speak, and to whom 
we owe more than we sometimes realize, has in his book calied 
Imagination, Wit, and Humor (published by Wiley & Putnam 
in 1845), a remarkable essay on ‘‘ What is Poetry ?’’ Perhaps 
nothing more to the point, considering what he undertook to 
define, has ever been written. The definition of poetry in the 
very first sentence has rarely, if ever, been equaled: ‘* Poetry 
is the utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, and power, em- 
bodying and illustrating its conceptions by imagination and 
fancy, and modulating its language on the principle of variety 
in uniformity. Its means are whatever the universe contains; 
and its ends, pleasure and exaltation.’’ The essay goes on to 
distinguish between imagination and fancy, illustrating by 
good examples and marked reference to many names and 
works of poets, with an eye to a further study of them. Now, 
if this good essay could be published by itself in a pamphlet or 
book form, and introduced into our high schools as a conver- 
sational, suggestive text-book, to be taught by a genuine lover 
of true poetry, it would be a good move in the right direction, 
not only as a stimulant to original thinking and close observa- 
tion, but as real food to nourish the intellect and to refine the 
taste. Such a work would bring forth not only the sensuous 
feeling that poetry is beautiful, but the development of the 
intellectual perception of its beauty, through true knowledge 
of its laws of being. Such a study would also tend to counter- 
act the almost morbid sentiment which now gives birth to so 
much weak poetry, in that it would elevate the ideals, and in- 
sure a larger and truer criticism. With this essay as a text- 
book or foundation on which to build, the true, enthusiastic 
teacher could easily lead pupils to the work of poets men- 
tioned, and so cultivate a fine, discriminating taste for read- 
ing and thinking, which would follow them through life. 

It is hoped that this suggestion will be as earnestly consid- 
ered, by those having authority, as it is given; for if it can be 
successfully carried out, there is no doubt but that our high- 
school graduates will go out into the world more fully equipped 
with the power to see and to feel what is really the beautiful 
and the true, and also to give good reasons why they are so. 
And so shall life be to them, not all prosaic or even common- 
place, but tinged with ‘‘ The light that never was on sea or 
land,”’ ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


— The bible class of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of the First Con- 
gregational Church. of San Francisco, has organized six char- 
ity kindergartens during the past four years, There are over 
three hundred little children between three and six years of 
age in these six classes, all of whom have been taken from the 
by-ways and alleys of the city. They are under the careful 
training of competent and devoted kindergartners, all of whom 
have received thorough training in the normal kindergarten. 
Two of these classes have been adopted by the school depart- 
ment; the remaining four are sustained by the Bible Class 
Association, at a cost of about $300 per month. The wealthy 
citizens of San Francisco are doing noble things for these kin- 
dergartens. Churches could do no better work than to estab- 
lish and sustain charity kindergartens for the neglected little 


state. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the éditorial columns, or over his signature. He cannos 

romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands it.) 


TWO QUESTIONS. 


The editorial in Tue JouRNAL of Oct. 18, concerning your 
visit to the Cook County Normal, now under the care of Col. 
Parker, gives rise iu my mind to two inquiries. In the firstjplace, 
Could we if we would? Givena primary teacher, in charge 
of fifty pupils, with no assistant, can she put in practice in 
her room the methods which you saw there? To gather the 
pupils in little groups of six or ten and instruct them, as “ the 
number two’s”’ did, is without doubt excellent for both pupils 
and teachers; but just how the lady whose room I visited to- 
day, having the care of fifty little children, is to teach upon 
that plan is past my comprehension, It is all well enough to 
talk about the spirit and the method of dealing with small 
classes and individuals. The real problem is how to deal with 
the schools as they are, with the pupils in the aggregate, as 
wel! as with individuals. The problem is, still further com- 
plicated by the fact that but few of us enter upon our work 
‘under circumstances of great hope and encouragement.” 

The teacher’s fund is limited; the patience of tax-payers is 
soon exhausted; we have to cut our garment according to our 
cloth. He who makes a good school under adverse circum- 
stances is worthy as much hire as he who succeeds in doing 
well when every circumstance is in his favor. O for a touch 
of the magician’s art! then, “ presto, change!’’ and the tired, 
worn-out primary teacher should be transplanted to the pleas- 
ant room, to do her work with six or ten pupils grouped about 
her, and the enthusiastic student of new methods should take 
the place as sole teacher in a room of fifty pupils, representing 
perhaps four or five different nationalities, each child a study 
in himself as to habits and disposition; then we should see— 
what we should see, 

The second question is, Would we if we could? Is it not 
possible “to establish the best relations between teacher and 
pupil for the awakening of child-mind and the quickening of 
child-thought,”’ without *‘ an abandon of discipline and school- 
room order’’ ? 

I think I know a teacher,—several of them, in fact,—who is 
not ‘‘a martinet,’?’ whois not “a routinist,’’ who is not ‘‘a 
preacher,’’ but who is “‘a genial, whole-souled, teacher-friend, 
whose character is the genuine model in moral and spiritual 
life,’ but whose word is law to her little ones, and under 
whose influence habits of obedience and good order are becom- 
ing as deeply impressed upon their minds as the lessons they 
learn from their books or from her oral instructions, I do not 
believe that the American public has reached that point when 
it} can afford to Jook upon discipline and school-room order 
as of only secondary importance. The new education has ruts 
just as deep as the old; what do we gain if we exchange one 
rut for another? The continued, habitual study of methods 
has a morbid, narrowing tendency. What we most need to- 
day, is a broad, enlightened study of the child, in relation to 
all the possibilities of his being, here and hereafter. 

HAWKEYE. 


CONNECTICUT DOINGS, —THE CRITIC AT HOME. 


If one who was there may add a word to your report of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, then listen: First of 
all, the teachers of Connecticut are good-looking, but are they 
well-mannered ? Did you notice the buzz of conversation in 
the hall during some of the exercises,—particularly when Supt. 
Seaver was speaking? Here is a m&n who had weighed a 
matter thoroughly, discussing in a calm way the great coming 
issue,—a subject in which some of us are intensely interested ; 
and there, not far away, is a woman making sotto voce com- 
ments on the speaker. One loses his faith in the possibility of 
a woman caring for anything else but ‘‘that back hair.’”’ Is 
there no remedy ? 

How would it answer to hold our annual gathering in the 
holidays ? Then, only those would come who cared to. No 
schools would be closed, no teachers compelled to attend, no 
uninterested person in the audience. We should lose in num- 
bers, but should we not gain in power? A chapter from the 
experience of Massachusetts teachers will be in order here. 
Why was the change to the holidays made in your State? 
What is the lesson of the experiment ? 

Well, we are still ‘‘ the professionless profession.’’ Notwith- 
standing our conventions and our councils, we are still mere 
theorists. Dealing with children has not madeus manly. Oh, 
for one good stroke of work,—for one man who has tried and 
done it. With what pleasure would we listen to a man from 
the backwoods who could tell us how he has succeeded in a 
school-garden after the German, or any other plan! or, tos 
carpenter-teacher who, while the rest were saying it couldn’t 
be done, and mustn’t be thought of, had taught his boys, and 
girls too, to make a mortise and tenon, a box or a table, and 
that without loss to the scholarship, or with what fraction of 
loss to it! ér to the man who had secured a working connec- 
tion between his geography class and the public library! or 
to the lady who had succeeded by begging and exchanging to 
build up a fine collection of objects, from all parts of the globe 
to illustrate geography! Alas! we wait in vain. 

Not that we are not interested, dear friends, in your theo- 
ries; even Professor Sumner, listens with interest to all that is 

said. But that we are to respect his protest against methods 
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as the words of an honest man, who sees where we are at 
fault, and would fain teach us that an ounce of original, Col- 
lumbus-like investigation and experiment is worth more than 
acart-load of theory. But, by-the-by, gentle Professor, who 
of us has been asking aid in our problems from college men ? 
That is indeed comical. Asking a college professor to show 
us howto teach! I would as soon think of going to Willi- 
mantic to learn political economy! 

I am afraid we are slowly allowing the vicious Western cus- 
tom of ‘‘ professoring ’’ one another to creep into use, Let us 
set our face as a flint against that nonsense. The rule of the 
Americaa Institute should rigidly obtain: That none should 
receive that style who does not legitimately occupy a position 
in college or in a true professional school. 

Is it yet too early to say what [am sure we must all begin 
to feel that Mr. Hine has begun well? He feels that his 
work is in the country schools, and I am sure we all agree to 
that. While we may have had, and still may have, much re- 
gard for his predecessor in office, we can all unite heartily with 
the new man in his new work. 

What excellent singing we did have! The New Haven peo- 
ple may well be proud of their success in this line. 

Onze Wuo THERE. 


—~oco— 


PROGRESS. 

Logical minds have formulated general principles to guide 
us in teaching. But we do not know how to apply these laws 
in the school-room. In short, the profession is in need of a 
body of rules for the great art of teaching. In this no writer 
has attempted to help us except, perhaps, Colonel Parker. 
Something more than logic is required. Without actual work 
in the school-room no progress can be made, Persons of a 
logico-executive turn of mind are the ones to work out these 
problems, And here arises a great difficulty. The labor is to 
be performed in the primary rooms. As such positions pay 
the lowest salaries, teachers of executive ability take higher 
grades, and the eminently practical ones are engaged as prin. 
cipals and superintendents. Thus, the only individuals who 
could make advances in school-room practice are compelled to 
work in other fields. E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 


—eoo——_ 


KINDERGARTEN FOR THE BLIND. 


In his description of his visit to the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Dickens says, ‘‘I paused for a moment at the door, 
and marked how fresh and free the whole scene was; what 
sparkling bubbles glanced upon the waves and welled up every 
moment to the surface, as though the world below, like that 
above, were radiant with the bright day and gushing over in 
its fullness of light; when I gazed from sail to sail upon a ship 
at sea,—a tiny speck of shining white, the only cloud upon the 
still distant deep blue,—and, turning; saw a blind boy with his 
sightless face addressed that way as though he, too, had some 
sense within him of the glorious distance, I felt a kind of 
sorrow that the place should be so very light and a strange 
wish that for his sake it were darker.”’ 

Something of the same feeling came into my own mind as I 
looked on the same beautiful harbor one glorious day a week 
or more ago; but when I was ushered into a room where eight 
little girls were busied with kindergarten work, this feeling 
vanished, and I could wish it neither darker nor lighter, for 
the inward light which these little creatures seemed to carry 
in their hearts so glorified their sightless faces that one hardly 
felt the lack of seeing. The occupation was weaving, and they 
were putting in strips according to direction. The zeal with 
which they worked, and the eagerness with which they an- 
nounced one after the other that they had seized the idea and 
could finish the pattern alone, was beautiful tosee, The spirit 
of helpfalness seemed to prevail more than is usual among 
seeing-children. One little girl asked, *‘Is mine right, Miss 
B.?” and her neighbor cried out, ‘* Let me help you, Kathie.” 
The fingers moved carefully over the mat, and she said: “ No, 
Kathie; Miss B. said, ‘Over two, under one,’ and you have put 
it over one and under two. You musttry again.’ So the strip 
was removed and put in again properly, with the help of the 
older child. The glazed side of the strip was ascertained by 
drawing it over the lips, and invariably each child drew it in 
with the right side up. They seemed to delight in dwelling on 
the idea of color, of which they can have no possible concep- 
tion. ‘Is mine red?” called one, ‘‘ Who has a color like 
mine?” cried another. One child amused herself by waving 
her strip in the middle to and fro, exclaiming : ‘See, Miss B. ; 
it makes me think of a fly!” Their patience was something 
wonderful. One child, who said, ‘‘I can’t put mine in,” was 
instantly silenced by a chorus of the whole, singing, “Tf at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

At the end of the hour they trooped off to the play-room 
below, without the least sign of fear, and at the bell-signal 
back they came to welcome a new teacher, who gave them a 
lesson with the square planes. They arranged geometrical 
forms by pinning these squares to a cushion made for the pur- 
pose. Each square has two perforations in it, and a notch, to 
show which is the red side, so their patterns have the element 
of color as well. 

The fertile minds of the two kindergirtnerinnen have made 
all the kindergarten occupations available for these sightless 
children,—even the perforating, which is managed by placing 
bits of wire-screen over the cards.. An older class was adding 
colums of figures by the use of a peculiar kind of type, which 


they managed very deftly. Another class was writing words 


from dictation. The pricks made on the paper by a sharp 
stiletto through the perforations in a ruler were very meaning- 
less to me; but the pupils formed them into words by their 
finger-tips, and read them rapidly. 

The testimony of the teachers is, that the children who have 
had the kindergarten exercises grasp the other things taught 
them much more readily and make greater progress than 
others. But without this evidence of the good results, even 
the most casual observer cannot fail to notice the light and 
brightneés which enters these darkened doors through the 
happy employments of the kindergarten. May it be the “‘light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day’’ when the 
young, young children who are weeping bitterly because no 


garden of song and sunshine as well as their older brothers 
and sisters who are made so happy in this noble institution. 
Lucy WHEELOCK. 


PRACTICAL USE OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Visiting the Chicago Public Library, one Saturday, a few 
weeks since, I found Dr. Samuel Willard, of the Chicago High 
School, in the midst of a group of sixty enthusiastic youn 
people. The room was well supplied with tables, and on thes 
was the complete collection of the library reference- books upon 
Egypt, containing many rare and costly works, such as would 
seldom be found in a private library, or be put into the hands 
of ordinary library visitors. By the interest and codperation 
of Mr. Poole, the librarian, this means of education is opened 
to all the higher classes of the Chicago schools. 

“* Next to having knowledge is to know where knowledge is,” 
says some one. A library is often useless to the average youth 
because he does not know what or how to choose. But, under 
the guidance of an expert, who knows books and how to use 
them, reading may be profitably directed and made effective. 

Every large public library and every college library ought to 

have at least one director, or professor of books, who shall be 
on duty whenever the library is open, to tel lall inquirers what to 
read upon certain subjects. He should be a man of wide reading 
and sound judgment, and should not be burdened with the me- 
chanical labor of cataloguing, registering, or distributing books) 
He should be the universal index to the library, full, reliable, 
and easily accessible. It is said that Librarian Spofford edu- 
cates the non-literary Congressmen by his selections of books 
for them. If a member knows enough to ask clearly for in- 
formation upon any point, to say distinctly, ‘I want to know 
all about this or that,” Mr. S. will give him a list of just the 
books which he needs, and even give him chapter and page. 
Hence the extraordinary bursts of learning with which some 
new-fledged Congressmen astonish their constituents. It is 
said, however, that some of the veterans of the House, on 
hearing an unusually elaborate speech from. some fledgling. 
remark, ‘‘ There is a great deal of Spofford in that.’’ 

Teachers are often negligent in urging the public to supply 
their schools with the necessary library; but many teachers 
fail to utilize the libraries of their own schools, or the other 
libraries to which their pupils have access. Every teacher, 
according to his ability and resources, should be a library 
director in the sense above indicated. M. L. B, 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Kanes City, Mo., Oct. 15, 1883. 
Dear Sir :—Will you, at your earliest convenience, answer 
the following questions, and return the same to my address ? 
By so doing, yon will confer a great favor upon the under- 
signed. Very truly yours, 
J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. Public Schools, 


1, What per cent. of the teachers under your control do you 
regard as ‘‘ well read’’ ? 

2. What per cent. pursue, each year, a systematic course of 
reading ? 

8. What per cent. do you regard as being well qualified to 
direct the miscellaneous reading of school-children ? 

4 What per cent. are close students of educational psychology 
and educational methods ? 

5. What per cent. are original investigators in the work of 
education ? 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The last observations indicate that we are distant from 
the sun about 92,700,000 miles. These are the figures obtained 
from the observations of the last Venus transit. 


— A specimen of vegetable wool is on exhibition at Amster- 
dam. It comesfrom Java. When it is freed from its leathery 
covering and the seeds, through a very simple process, it is 
worth between 16 and 17centsa pound. — 


— On the Mediterranean two ports of departure have been 
proposed by the Euphrates Valley Railroad, —Seleneia, the 
rt of Antioch, and Alexandretta, in the Bay of Scanderoon. 
he latter has the preference from a military point of view. 


— The foreign journals report an arrangement for produc- 
ing brilliant light by the combination of gas and electricity 
It consists of an ordinary gas-flame through which passes a 
curved metallic rod provided with means for counteracting the 
effects of overheating under the action of the electric current. 
A cool, bright, white light is produced of far better quality 
than of gas alone. The report states that the platinum does 
not require a great intensity of current to make it supply an 


per with one or two small elements. The cost is 
said to be a third less than that of the gas supplied by the gas 


companies. 


light is held out to them, may have the brightness of this . 
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THE WEEK. 


The colored people recently held a large mass-meeting in 
Missouri to consider the Civil Rights decisions of the Supreme 
Court. One of their speakers said that, if they would acquire 
property and educate themselves, ‘‘they would obtsin the 
respect of the whites and grow up to civil rights without the 
help of legislation.’”’ There is force in the suggestion. 

Mr. Cannon, who is one of the shrewdest of the Mormon 
leaders, proposes to spend the winter in Washington, as a 
lobby member of Congress, in order to prevent, if possible, 
any additional legislation of Congress against Mormon polyg- 
amy. The Mormons mean business; and the people might 
well imitate theirexample. Petitions by thousands, demand- 
ing the extinction of Mormon polygamy are in order. 

The four-hundredth anniversary of Martin Luther’s birth 
was very generally celebrated throughout Europe on Saturday 
and Sunday, and in most of the Protestant churches of this 
country on Sunday. Though the world of to-day may not 
agree with Lather and his writings, it cannot but recognize his 
pioneer work for freedom of thought which has since devel- 
oped beyond the most daring flights of the then ecclesiastical 
mind. That voice of independence in that age of religious 
despotism and stagnation encouraged the English Puritans to 
defy the spiritual authority of the British crown, and to carry 
the same independence into thefr new homes in America, 

The commercial papers tell us that the business failures of 
the week are again very numerous. Should a tithe of such 
failures be reported in the teaching profession, what a theme it 
would be for the grumblers! Fortunately in the business 
world, as in the teaching profession, the great majority remain 
and progress. Many die but more live. 

The reduction in the rare of letter postage has, in Chicago, 
had the effect in a single month of adding about 17 per cent. 
to the number of letters there mailed. The increase of letters 
throughout the country, it seems, will be accompanied by no 
corresponding increase in the cost of the service. 

The Paris Intransigeant reports that the Chinese Charge 
d affaires at Paris in a recent interview with Mr. Morton, our 
minister to France, had offered the mediation of the United 
States in the matters pending between France and China, but 
that the offer was declined by France. 


Joserpa E. Haynes, Esq., the popular principal of 
the Morton Street School, Newark, N. J., has been 
elected mayor of that city, which has now a popula- 
tion of one hundred and thirty-six thousand, and is the 
fifteenth in the Union. Hon. Mr. Haynes will now 
tule over many, since he has proved his capacity and 
value in so well directing the few. The old rule was 
to select politicians and professionals to run our schools. 
The new rule is ever so much better to elect schoolmen 
to regulate municipal affairs. We congratulate New- 
ark on its mayoralty for the next two years, and one of 
the happiest parts of the program was that the old 
school boys took hold and helped to elect their old mas- 
ter to this honorable place. Who is the next candidate ? 
Boston may fare worse by not selecting one of her able 
masters for the msyoralty. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


NEXT MEETING IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The Executive Board of the National Educational As- 
sociation of the United States have selected Madison, 
the capital of Wisconsin as the place, and July 15-18 
(Tuesday to Saturday), 1884, as the time, for holding 
its next annual sessions. It is proper. to state that, for 
various reasons, a great amount of time and attention 
has been given by the Board to the matter of determin- 
ing the best location. They have sought a place where 
the local and general attractions of the country would 
draw together a great body of teachers to attach them- 
selves to the Association, where the facilities were the 
best for the accommodation of such a gathering, where 


ithe generous enthusiasm of the local educators would 
7|insure a large attendance from the State in which the 


meeting should be held, as well as from neighboring States 
and where a National Educational Exhibition could 
be made feasible and practical. To this end, the pres- 
ident and others have visited various points, and made 
very thorough inquiries, with the result, as above stated, 
that the Executive Board, with an unexpected unanim- 
ity, decided upon Madison as the best location to satisfy 
the conditions required. This beautiful city is just at 
the gateway of the Great Northwest, where the Associ- 
tion has held no meeting since 1875, when it met in a 
large assembly at Minneapolis, under the presidency of 
Dr. Harris. Since then a new generation of teachers 
fills the schools of that marvelous country, and their 
desire, coupled with the strong and pressing claims of 
the older friends and members of the National Associ- 
ation, made it almost a moral necessity that the Associ- 
ation should accept their earnest invitations, coming as 
they did from all parts of the-West and Northwest. 
Madison was also selected, since it presented all that 
could be desired for the convenience of the Association. 
Governor Rusk offered the free use of the Capitol and 
other public buildings; the city government tendered 
its hospitalities ; and the University, with its spacious 
halls, will open its doors wide for our reception. A 
more hearty welcome the Association has nowhere re- 
ceived than that which waits to be extended next July, 
to the great company which it is hoped will fill this city 
of the Lakes, full even to overflowing. It may be stated 
that arrangements are now in progress to offer great 
facilities and inducements by way of cheap rates of 
travel from all parts of the country to Madison, and 
Tue JourNAL will give such information as the teach- 
ers may desire to enable them to prepare for the best, 
as well as the largest, educational gathering that can be 
made. We shall endeavor to furnish all information to 
our weekly and monthly educational contemporaries, so 
that it may appear as early in these papers as in our 
own, and we ask the cordial support of all educational 
workers in helping to make the National Association 
what it should be,—a greater power in the land in favor 
of the best methods of education, of the most thorough 
teaching, and the most successful supervision. To this 
end let all labor with the officers of the Association. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


On Saturday, Nov. 3, a remarkable meeting of leading 
educational men of New England was held at the 
United States Hotel in Boston, to take counsel on fit 
measures to secure a large representation of the teach- 
ers of the Eastern States at the next meeting of the 
National Educational Association, to be held on July 
15, 16, 17, and 18, in the city of Madison, Wisconsin. 

The party of seventy-five gentlemen who sat around 
the tables was composed of State and city superin- 
tendents, principals of normal schools, leading masters, 
educational authors and journalists; and the occasion 
was honored by the presence of U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Hon. John Eaton, who came from Washing- 
ton to testify to his great interest in this matter. The 
new president of the Association, Dr. T. W. Bicknell, 
gave an account of his recent visit westward in con- 
nection with the location of the Association, and fur- 
nished satisfactory reasons why the committee in charge 
of this duty had decided on Madison, Wisconsin. He 
reported an unprecedented interest in the Northwest, 


even at this early day, in the convention to be held 
next July. Unless the schoolmen of the Northwest are 
greatly mistaken, the meeting at Madison will be an 
imposing demonstration of the educational forces west 
of the Alleghanies. From the Southwest the report is 
very favorable; the influential body of gentlemen recently 
gathered at Louisville from these States promising a 
large attendance from the teachers between St. Louis 
and Texas. 

The arrangements for railroad fares, especially from 
New England, were discussed, and the prospects for 
excursion rates on a larger scale than has been hitherto 
realized, amply set forth. Among the points included 
in this great network of excursions, will be the Yellow- 
stone Park, Alaska, probably California, Salt Lake, 
Denver, and whatever of interest in our new western 
empire can be compassed by rail and steamer. The 
city of Madison is itself the natural center of the most 
attractive portion of the Northwest, between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Rocky Mountains, including the great 
lakes, the upper Mississippi, the beautiful agricultural 
district of half a dozen great States, with the marvelous 
new cities that must be visited every year to be appre- 
ciated. For New England teachers, and indeed all 
tourists from the Eastern Atlantic slope, suitable 
arrangements will be made for the enjoyment of the 
finest scenery on both the outward and homeward 
journey. 

But it was not the interest in a great holiday excur- 
sion that awakened the enthusiasm which was the key- 
note of this interesting assembly in Boston. It was 
felt by every man present that the next meeting of the 
National Association should be an event of commanding 
importance in the educational affairs of the country. 
This Association has virtually been in existence since 
1857, when the first meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association was held in Philadelphia. Of the eleven 
meetings held, up to 1870 (there being no session in 
1861-62), not one went to New England; five assem- 
bled in the Middle and four in the Northwestern States, 
with one meeting at Washington and one at Nashville, 
Tenn. In 1871, under its present name, the Association 
met at St. Louis, and ever since has held an annual 
session. Of these meetings but one has come to New 
England; three have gone West, five have been held in 
New York and Pennsylvania, two in the Southwest, and 
one in Baltimore. The fact that the meeting of the 
American. Institute of Instruction has become so largely 
a gathering of New England teachers, occurring in the 
same month, may account for the somewhat sparse 
attendance on some of these conventions by the down- 
Eastern brethren and sisters. But unless the feeling at 
the late Boston meeting was deceptive, there will be a 
larger representation from New England than ever 
before, although the biggest attendance from the East, 
in former days, was not at Boston but at some of the 
meetings in the Northwest. We urge every teacher in 
New England who reads this article to begin now to 
plan and save for this occasion which can easily be 
made the most profitable and enjoyable vacation of a 
life-time. It is probable that with the money spent by 
several hundred of our Eastern teachers in summer 
recreations nearer home, the same persons might be able 
to face their pupils next September with a narrative 
of the wonders of Lake Superior, St. Paul, and Minne- 
haha, the Geysers of the National Park, the Snow Moun- 
tains of Colorado; possibly the glaciers and gigantic 
rivers of Alaska. 

The time has come for an imposing demonstration of 
the sort now contemplated by the leading educational 
men and women of the country. For two hundred and 
fifty years, as provinces and States, the American 
people have steadily worked out the blended system of 
public school, college, academy, normal, art and indus- 
trial seminary, library and journalism, which has become 
the great people’s university of the republic. But hith- 
erto the great conflict has been chiefly a war of posts. 
Each little school district, town, county, growing city, 
territory, and State, has gone through the work and 
worry of building up its own practical machinery of 
education and defending every point against the per- 
petual hostility of its enemies and the more dangerous 
resistance of ignorance and popular indifference. The 


time has now come when these patient years of toil and 
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sacrifice, by the limited body of people on whom such 
burdens are cast, are beginning to be appreciated by 
the people at large. The education of the generation 
that must assume the mighty obligations of the new 
republic is now rapidly becoming the most vital subject 
of thought in the mind of every thinking American. 
Below all questions of industry, politics, society, even 
the outward administration of religion, lies the radical 
question of the fit training of the American child; for 
in this must be found the explanation of the whole out- 
ward structure of the national life. Such topics as the 
religious, moral, industrial, and artistic departments in 
public school education; the great controversy between 
the classic and scientific curriculum, and the whole organ- 
ization and administration of the American university ; 
the proper adjustment between the private and denomi- 
national academy and the people’s high school, in second- 
ary instruction; the best way to extend the normal 
training for teachers to every locality; national aid, to 
overcome the frightful illiteracy which means barbarism 
in the lower regions of every commonwealth; how to 
meet the concentrated force of the Catholic priesthood 
with their ecclesiastical, literary, and social allies, in 
the attempt to destroy or essentially change the people’s 
common school; the vital point of supervision, and of 
the structure of city boards of education; the all-im- 
portant fact that nine-tenths of the children in the 
United States, under twelve years of age, are taught by 
young, unmarried women; here is certainly an array of 
questions that go down to the hard-pan of republican 
society. 

Hitherto, our leading teachers have been inclined too 
much to discuss these things from their own professional 
standpoint; in teachers’ meetings, often thinly attended ; 
in the pages of educational periodicals, of narrow circu- 
lation; or, in the reports of school authorities, seldom 
read, even by legislators. As a consequence, they find 
themselves, just now, in the position of a pleasant family 
party, on a picnic, suddenly arrested by an avalanche 
that threatens to bring down a whole mountain-side 
into theircamp. The press, the business-men, the pol- 
iticians, the doctors, the ladies in parlors, are talking 
and writing on the whole subject of education in the 
furious, all-out-doors American style,—often in ways not 
complimentary to the present management of any sort 
of school. This is all right. But it will be of small 
account for select clubs of school-men and women to 
treat this tremendous, popular outbreak as a passing 
shower, or sneer at its leaders as ignorant of the sub- 
jects they discuss, £ course, the mass even of intelli- 
gent people who do this talking and writing know very 
little of the details, of the superiorities, or the drift of 
the national school-keeping. But who should teach 
them if not the three hundred thousand teachers of their 
children? And, if the fifty thousand superior teachers 
of this army are not prepared to stand up, in imposing 
demonstrations, and answer these questions, man and 
woman fashion, they must be prepared for what always 
happens, in this country, to officials unprepared to face 
their constituency, and to conquer ignorance and preju- 
dice, no Jess than honest misapprehension, by a clear 
and convincing account of their stewardship. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of the managers of the 
National Association to make the meeting at Madison 
such a demonstration as the people now demand from 
the superior teachers of the country. There should be 
ten thousand friends of education encamped at Madison 
during that week. Withsuch men as Presidents White, 
Pickard, Soldan, Hewett, Woodward, and Thompson, 
and Supt. Butcher, at the head of the various depart- 
ments, and with men and women equally distinguished 
as their assistants, there should be little doubt of the 
ability of these discussions, while the president of 
the Association, will exert himself to the uttermost to 
make the general meetings attractive and influential. 
Among the new features of the general department will 
be the woman’s evening, when the great work of woman 
in the national school-room will be set forth by an array 
of distinguished ladies. The exposition of school-work 
promises to be large and attractive. The people’s even- 
ing, @ mass meeting, addressed by noted public men, 
will be another important feature of the occasion. It 
is hoped that this gathering will be of such command- 
ing importance as to arrest public attention throughout 


similar demonstrations in every section and State of the 
Union. Let every teacher who reads these words resolve 
to go to Madison next July. al 


he said, one must have been a shepherd for five years, and for 
the same time a farmer to appreciate the Georgics. 

— Dr. Hedge said, last Saturday, speaking of Luther, ‘‘ The 
opportunity does not make the man, it findshim.”” How much 


did not so often come in front of Opportunity when she is hunt- 
ing after the able man or the capable woman! 


— A southern educational journal thinks that ‘‘ every teacher 
should be skilful in using tools, and should employ that power 


would be an excellent thing if every teacher was equal to every 
emergency, from the teaching of Greek to the making of a 
globe or an air-pump. But is the pay quite enough yet to 
attract so much talent to the school-room ? 


the present is not good either for the mind or the heart; its 
tendency is to steep the soul in the transient popularities of 
the hour, and to vulgarize the whole man. Not that the 
present age is worse than former ages; it may even be better 
as a whole; but what is bad or worthless in an age generally 


unadulterated, and of its value there can be no doubt. 
— Change is not necessarily progress. But the public, and 


more than in any other, circumstances do not favor experi- 


centers, is shaped, we are sorry to say, by those whose judg- 
ments, for obvious reasons, are often wrong, and always un- 
reliable. Legislation is abundant, and teachers are required 
to obey its provisions to the letter. Methods are established 


entiation, which giveth life, but uniformity, which degrades 
and crushes. There could be something said in favor of uni- 


views in educational policy lift themselves into prominence, 
opportunity was given to put them to the test, under favorable 
conditions, in some school or schools. 

— There is probably no subject upon which people are more 
stupidly ignorant than that of ventilation. Pure air and sun- 
shine are twoof the most important factors in a child’s growth. 
A school-house, therefore, is unfit for use that is not so built 
that every room can get a generous share of sunlight every 


far as the sunlight is concerned, there is very little ground for 
criticism. But it is a notorious fact that the school-house as 
it exists to-day, beautiful as may be its exterior, and spacious 
as may be its rooms and halls, is not so contrived that the air 


lungs. Architects are largely to blame for this defect in our 
school-buildings; and he is assisted by those who have their 
eyes upon the coal-bills and pay the taxes. 
argues that a school-room cannot be properly ventilated by 
means of its windows. To do this, it says, ‘‘ and comfortably 
warm it, in this climate is wholly impracticable.”’ ‘‘ Each per- 


quarter of a pint. Hence it follows that if the air once 
breathed is not supplied with a due quantity of oxygen for re- 
nutrition is interfered with, and the sensibilities are blunted. 


the senses are perverted, and imbecility or insanity may, in 
the end, be produced. 
— The American Naturalis 


t 


the up to ten yoars of 


the country; and that it will be followed by a series of| plant, should have object-lessons involving the handling of 
shells, beetles, should watch a fish alive in a jar, examine 


stuffed birds, and compare the more obvious parts of a dog, 
cat, or horse. In grammar schools there should be, besides 


mple lessons about plants, a weekly lesson on animals, begin- 


ning with clam, quohog, and oyster-shells, snail shells, beetles‘ 
and butterflies. They should draw a fish, learn the name of 
EDITOR’S TABLE. the different fins, seethe gills, and the teeth on the inside of 
Z. ; the mouth; a frog and its tadpole should be shown; a bird and 
— “In a government like ours, education is a vital neces-|its egg; and the limbs and other parts of a quadruped should 
sity,”’ says the poet Whittier. be compared with their own arms, hands, legs, and feet. With 
— Virgil was Luther’s delight. To understand the Bucolics, this elementary knowledge gained in the grammar school, the 
boy would be ready in the high school to take a more advanced 
course with the same species of animal he has already had. 
The clam, the lobster, beetle, and butterfly could be dissected. 
In the case of the fish, the student could, while studying his 


better it would be for the schools if the school com mitteeman physiology, dissect the same and see for himeelf the beart, 
stomach, intestine, and brain. 


—.‘‘Nothing but sums and grammatical rules will, in the 


mind of the average school-teacher,” says the American Natu- 
ralist, ‘‘meet the demands of the times.” There is some 
in manufacturin . 9 truth in this statement, perhaps; but we think the Naturalist 
ing apparatus for use in the class-rooms.” It puts it a little strong. We are inclined to think that the su- 

perior school committeeman is far more inclined to worship 
figures and rules of grammar than the average teacher. It is 
not reasonable to expect that the teacher will wander very far 
a from his curriculum of work when his own reputation and the 
— “A tendency to ask that school shall supplant home,” | ,avancement of his pupils depend upon poate 0 tests, and 
says the Denver School Superintendent, “is appearing in our especially when those tests are principally in the line of ‘sums 
districts.”” Denver is no exception to the rule; that is not only | and grammatical rules.” And if, in the course of study, the 
the tendency, but, it seems to us, too much the rule every- teacher is required to give her pupile certain elementary pa 
of science in a legitimate way, can she be justly blamed if she 
The ech ‘ Ome WNC SCHOO!. | fails to successfully do what she is bidden when there is given 
@ school, however, is limited in its influence; and it should |, ner neither the time nor the means to accomplish the work ? 
not be maligned, therefore, because it is not omnipotent, and It is trae that the children should be brought in contact with 
refuses to carry all the sins of the universe upon its back. nature more and with art less. Todo this the amount of work 
— The spirit only gives life. Money we would not care to|in the abstract should be lessened. But is it? Look over the 
do without. Science is beautifal; and how physical health adds | course of study in any of our large towns or cities, or, better 
to courage, and even purifies the sentiments. ‘‘ Act in the liy-|still, examine the test-papers placed before the graduating 
ing present,’’ we believe, too, is most excellent advice, And| pupils, and it will be found that school boards think no less of 
yet it is notall of life to live; and we lift ourselves heavenward | ‘‘ sums and grammatical rules”’ than they did twenty years 


by the steps that the past has built forus. The Canada School |%g0, while they have branched out to an appalling length in 
Journal puts it thus: ‘‘ One of the greatest needs of this very |Other directions. The Naturalist should turn its batteries upon 


time is more of inspiration from the past. Living too much in| the school boards rather than upon the ‘‘ average”’ teacher. 


OUR NEW PORTRAITS. 


We give space to a few opinions as to the value of our new 


dies with the age, so that only the great and good of the past| portraits of Dr. Harris, Dr. Mayo, Col. Parker, Gen. Eaton, and 
touches us, while of the present we are most-touched by that/ Dr. Philbrick. One or all of them should be in all the schools 


which is little and mean.’’ The past, therefore, comes to us|and libraries in the country. 


W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 
** Your portrait of the great philosopher and educator, Hon. 


very often the educator himself, is tempted to hail every devi- W. T. Harris, should be placed side by side with that of Horace 
froi Om This tendene Mann, in every school-house in the land. Beautifying school- 
ation from a straig P ° Y rooms with the pictures of the great men and women in litera- 
springs partly from the fact that, in the profession of teaching |ture, arts, and sciences, and of distinguished statesmen, sol- 
our teachers. I regret that so little has been done in this di- 
menting. Schoodl legislation, in all our large and intellectual rection by the schools of our country.” 


Joun B, PEAsiexr, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


GEN. J. EATON, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF ED. 
‘Please accept my hearty thanks for the portrait of Gen. 


by rule, grading is a question of figures, and the influence | Katon, Commissioner of Education, this day reosived. It is 
ble to t hi ils is largely|a faithful likeness and a superior work of art. @ expres- 
sion is admirable, the artist having caught the Commissioner 


determined by printed regulations. The result is, not differ- in one of his wisest moods.” E. E. Wuirs, Cincinnatt, O. 


‘*T am highly pleased with your portrait of Gen. John Eaton, 
L.D., whose vigorous avd untiring energies are devoted to 


formity, however, if, whenever new methods of work or neW|the advancement of public education. Its truthfulness and 
artistic merit cannot fail to win the approval of the teachers of 
our broad land.”’ MERRICK Lyon, Providence, R, I. 


Rev. A. D. MAYO, D.D. 
‘‘ That lithographic representation of the benignant counte- 


nance of our good friend and fellow-labvorer in the educational 
field,—Dr. Mayo,—is excellent. It cannot fail to give pleasure 
to the multitude whose esteem and friendship he has worthily 
won.”  D. B. HaGcar, Prin. Normal School, Salem, Mass, 


‘The portrait of Dr. Mayo is a good likeness; the artist has 


day, and the air of which cannot be kept pure and sweet, So reproduced the genial face and the spirit of the man.” 


A. P. Stong, Supt. of Schools, Springfleld, Mass. 


COL. F. W. PARKER. 
“*T am somewhat familiar with the various phases of the 


can, without resort to drafts, be kept pure and fit for human | ojonel’s face, and you have caught one of the best.”’ 


Gro. HowLanp, Supt. of Schools, Chicago. 
“The engraving representing the features and form of the 


The Sanitarian | genial Parker is a good likeness, and I am greatly obliged for it.”” 


J. Luckxry, Supt. of Schools, Pittsburg, Pa. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 
“The excellence of your new portrait of Dr. John D. Phil- 


son consumes about two gallons of air every minute,” we are tr tha of 
told, ‘‘ and every pulsation of the heart decomposes nearly a with 


LARKIN DunTon, Prin. of Normal School, Roston. 
‘* In thanking you for the portrait which you have been kind 


newing it, and is rebreathed, functional activity is obstructed, enough to send me, I am happy to inform you that the mem- 

| bers of my family agree in pronouncing it an 
and that the subject is of the same opinion, and warmly praises 
Life may not be speedily destroyed, but intelligence is stunted, the fidelity and ekill of the artist.” ’ 


Yours respectfally, Joun D. PHILBRICK. 
‘Your new portrait of Mr. Philbrick seems to me to be Dr. 


. W. Dioxtnson, Sec, Mass, Board of Education. 


t in the primary schools | ppi)prick himself.” 
ould learn the parts of a J, W. D 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


— Estes & Lauriat, Boston, have published The Cyclopedia 
of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts, by Kazlitt 
Arvine, A.M., author of “The Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious 


Anecdotes”; This fully illustrated volume of 700 pages 
contains, of gathered gems, copious and choice selections 
of anecdotes of the various forms of literature, of the arts, of 
architecture, engravings, music, try, painting, and sculpt- 
ure, and of the most celebrated literary characters and artists 
of different countries and ages, ete. It is specially rich in facts 
and incidents of American authors and artists. It has much 
that will exhilarate and amuse; humorous incidents, sallies of 
wit, and flashes of genius; and likewise furnishes much that 
will awaken grave reflection. To teachers and popular lect- 
urers it will be found very valuable, giving information on 
topics not readily obtained elsewhere. It has a topical and 
alphabetical arrangement, and full, particular indexes of 
names and subjects, which makes it a book of handy refer- 
ence, and at the same time it is an intensely interesting volume 
for the general reader. The illustrations number 200. The 
book is elegantly bound in gilt. 

Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands: The Rhine to the 
Arctic, by Hezekiah Butterworth, of the editorial staff of The 
Youth’s Companion, and a contributor to St. Nicholas maga- 
zine, also author of ‘*‘ Young Folks’ History of America,” 
*“*Young Folks’ History of ton,”’ | Journeys in 
Earope,”’ etc., is a book published by Estes & Lauriat; price, 
$1.75. This is the fifth volume of the popular zigzag books, 
in which history is taught by a supposed tour of interesting 
places. The charmingly written narrative takes the reader to 
the places conspicuously associated with German history, tra- 
dition, literature, and art. It contains popular stories, and 
beautiful pictures suited to stimulate a love of history and 
suggest the best historical reading about Germany. Every 
page of story and picture tends to a right education and a good 
influence in literary calture. The make-up of the book is in 
all respects artistically beautiful. Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
have published still another book for the holidays, in the same 
exquisitely beautiful style, entitled Three Vassar Girls in 
England, by Lizzie W. Champney, author of Three Girls 
Abroad, etc. Small quarto; illuminated boards, $1.50; cloth 
extra, $2.00. This charming book contains sunny memories of 
a holiday excursion of three college girls in the mother-coun- 
try, with visits to historical scenes and notable places, illus- 
trated by ‘‘Champ” and other distinguished artists. Fora 
Christmas present to young ladies nothing could be found 
more appropriate or pleasing. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, publish a superb volume, 
by John L. Stoddard, with more than one hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations by our best artists. It is entitled Red-Letter 


Days Abroad; price $5.00. It contains ‘‘ Travels in Sunpy 
Spain,’ “;The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau in 1880,’ 
‘* The Cities of the Czar, St. Petersburg and Moscow.’”’ The 
book is designed for the holidays, and is a gem in every sense. 
Ite mechanical execution and illustrations are such as to give 
it rank among the very best books of its class for the year. It 
is bound in charming style, and with full gilt edges. The text 
is in the best style of Mr. Stoddard’s writings, and the illustra- 
tions are really studies of the countries, and localities de- 
scribed. 

— Cassell & Co., New York City, have a remarkable list of 
attractive holiday books for both young and old. They are of 
marked excellence in character, and of wonderful beauty mechan- 


ically. Among those just published for the present season are 
Jingles and Joys for Wee Girls and Boys, by Mary D, 
Brine, one of the most accomplished and popular authors of 
juvenile books. It consists of a charming collection of poems, 
illustrated with hundreds of pictures in the most attractive 
style; large quarto, 160 pages, double lithograph cover in ten 
colors ; price, $1.50. Little Polks, a beautifully illustrated 
volume of amusements, recreations, fanciful rhymes, stories, 
music, poetry, puzzles, etc., just suited to delight the children, 
and at the same time instruct them, especially in natural his- 
tory, and in the interests of the humane society for the young, 
$1.25. Cassell & Co. alsopublish Sunlight and Shade, a book 
of poems and pictures of life and nature, with illustrations by 
Barnard, Barnes, Barrand, Root, Clousen, Dadd, Dicksee, 
A.R.A., Edwards, Gardner, Gow, iconery, Hostrerell, Hop- 
kins, Kilburne, Macbeth, A.R.A., Overend, Palmer, Rolston, 
Small, Wyllie, and many other of the leading artists of the 
world. The poems are carefully selected gems, and the book, 
in arrangement, artistic taste and mechanical execution is un- 
surpassed by any book of the season of ite class. Quarto full, 
full gilt. Price, $.300. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New 
York city, publish a very valuable book for the holidays, enti- 
tled The Boys’ and Girls’ Plutarch, being parts of the 


** Lives of Plutarch,’’ edited for boys and girls, with an intro- 
duction ” John 8. White, LL.D., headmaster Berkley School; 
with 45 illustrations quarto form, 468 pages; price, $3.00. Plu- 
tarch is said to have written 100 books, and not one of them 
was dull or uninteresting. Many of them are lost, yet fifty 
lives,” and about twenty ‘‘ comparisons”’ are stillextant. No 
man ever studied nature with a truer insight. He weighed 
character with jastice, and awarded merit with fine discrimina- 
tion. His knowledge was extensive, and his originality won- 
derful. The editor of the present volume has made such 
selections for the young of this generation as will be found not 
only entertaining, but permanently useful to them. The book 
is a model of good workmanship. It has four good maps of 
Asia Minor, Greece, the Roman Empire, and of ‘‘ Regnum Alex- 
dri Magni,’’ and its illustrations are excellent, and enhance the 
value and attractiveness of the book.’ Appended is a table of 
weights and measures mentioned by Plutarch, a valuable 
chronological table, and a complete index for reference as to 
the pronunciation of proper names. Any boy or girl who is so 
fortunate as to have this book for a holiday gift has a treasure 
of permanent value for the library. We hope thousands will 
be the recipients of it. 


— Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., has published the fifth 
edition of King’s Handbook of Boston, an elaborate, hand- 


- somely printed, and profusely illustrated book of 350 pages, 
describing and illustrating every noteworthy feature and insti- 
tution in Boston. It has 200 illustrations, and is sold for the 

fe er of $1 00, making ita cheap, but attractive and useful 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published a Jovely 
holiday gift-book, entitled Poems for the Children, by Celia 
Thaxter, with illustrations by Miss A, G. Plympton ; price, 


$1.50. To all teachers and parents who are in search of a 
really pleasing book for children, we heartily commend this 
book of Miss Thaxter’s poems. In adaptation to young minds, 
both the poetry and illustrations are as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to make a holiday book. 


— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, have now ready in The 
Trophies of Travel Series for Young Folks, The Bear Wor- 
shipers of Yezo and the Island of Karafuto, being the 


further adventures of the Jewett family and their friend Oto 
Nambo, by Edward Greey, author of ‘‘ Young Americans in 
Japan,’”’ ‘‘The Wonderful City of Tokio,” and ‘*‘ The Golden 
Lotus” ; 180 illustrations; boards, $1.75, cloth, $2.50. This 
volume is devoted to graphic pen and pencil pictures of the 
remarkable bearded ple who live in the north of Japan. 
The illustrations are by native Japanese artists, and give queer 
pictures of a queer people, who have been seldom visited. It 
is a valuable addition to the previous popular books of the 
same author. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published the Bryant Calendar 
for 1884. It is beautiful in desigo, and has a very excellent por- 
trait of aot, surrounded by the fitting words, ‘‘A student 
of the wood and of the fields, he was their calendar.” 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 
— Milton, Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., have just pub- 
lished a book for juveniles entitled Pictures and Stories 
from American History, by Uncle Ned, for his young friends. 


No book of this season has more attractions for the young than 
this. It bas a series of full-page colored lithographs, beautiful 
in design, and executed in the highest style of the art. They 
illustrate most instructively the true stories of American his- 
tory, and bring to mind vividly the exciting events that have 
actually occurred, and present the deeds of the brave heroes of 
our Nation. Starting with the Landing of Columbus, the sto- 
ries and charming pictures furnish instruction in the most 
winning way of the Adventures of De Soto, the Discoverer of 
the Mississippi River, John Smith’s Exciting Adventures 
Among the Indians, The hg aoe William Penn and His 
Friends, General Braddock’s Defeat, The Boston Tea Party, 
Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill, Defence of Fort Moul- 
trie, End of the Revolution, The Ships Constitution and Guer- 
riere, Battle of Lake Erie, Battle of the Thames, Mexican War, 
The Young Gold Hunter, The Civil War and Attack upon 
Fort Sumter, The Monitor and Merrimac, Faneuil Hall, Com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad, The Centennial Exhibition, and 
the Capitol at Washington. Each story has its charming 
picture. For young people from 8 to 12 years of age no book 
could be more attractive, interesting, and useful than this for 
a gift- book for the holidays. 

— A new and carefully revised edition of Maury’s Physical 
Geography, Shorter Course, by the University Publishing Co., 
19 Murray street, New York, will be gladly welcomed by teach- 
ers and students of this important branch of study. The rapid 
progress of science, anticipated by the learned author, has ren 
dered desirable the present revision, which has been made witb 
rare skill and fidelity by Dr. Mytton Maury, whom the author 
himself selected to revise a former work of his on physical 
geography. He has proven himeelf a scientific scholar of broad 
attainments, and has also had a large experience as a practical 
teacher. In the Shorter Course the demands of American 
schools for a brief book, with the charming typographical ar- 
rangement of the text, the topical analysis at the end of each 
chapter, and the test questions, will make this not only a pop- 
ular, but an almost indispensable book for the class-room in 
this branch. It is fresh, attractive, and written in a style to 
charm the pupil and general reader, while it educates. The 
publishers have done their part in a praiseworthy style. The 
maps, illustrations, typograpby, paper, and binding make this 
book a model for school purposes. It has numerous illustra- 
tions, and 25 pages of colored maps. Sample copies to teachers 
for examination, $1.20. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, have added to their valua- 
ble and popular American Science Series, Briefer Course on 
Astronomy, by Simon Newcomb, LL.D., superintendent 


** American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac,’’ and Edward 
S. Holden, M.A., director of the Washburn Observatory; price, 
$1.40. This admirable book covers all the essentials to a com- 
lete elementary knowledge of astronomy, and requires only a 
air acquaintance with the principles of algebra and geometry, 
and a slight knowledge of elementary physics, to be able to use 
it with profit. The fundamental principles and the essential 
first steps of the subject are treated with great fullness, The 
matter is given in two sizes of type. The larger type contains 
a course practically complete in itself, and the matter of the 
smaller type is chiefly explanatory. The teacher and more 
advanced student should be made familiar with the whole 
book. The book is admirably made, typography and cuts ex- 
cellent, and paper heavy and firm and the binding substantial. 
We know of no work to rival it on elementary astronomy. 

— Eldredge & Brother, 17 North Seventh street, Philadel- 
phia, have published The Blements of Chemistry, for the 
use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges, by Edwin J. Hous- 


ton, professor of Physical Geography and Natural Philosophy 
in the Central High School of Philadelphia, author of ‘ Ele- 
ments of Physical Geography,’ ‘‘ Elements of Natural Philos- 
ophy,”’ etc.; price, $1.50; to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
This eminently practical book presents in logical sequence the 
latest developments of chemical science. Much space has been 
devoted to the nature of force, to ideas concerning atoms and 
molecules, to gaseous combination by volume, to the theory of 
replacement by substitution, —all of these topics are essential 
to any true progress in the science; and the author has done 
hiswork well in these relations. Full explanations are given as 
to the best methods of conducting experiments, The text isin 
large and smali type. Questions for review are well made, as 
are those for examination. A good copious index is appended. 
The book is well printed and well bound. 


— Sheldon & Co., 8 Murray street,§New] York, have just 
added to Professor Olney’s New Mathematical Series an Ble- 
mentary Geometry, upon which the eminent author has been 


at work for the past two or three years. It has been the ear- 
nest aim of both author and publisher to make this new book 
the most perfect elementary geometry ever published. All the 
diagrams are drawn in white lines on black background, and 
in every respect it is mechanically elegant. The author has 
made it with special adaptation to the needs of the class-room, 
and claims the following points of excelience: (1) Philosophic 
arrangement of subject-matter; (2) Comprehensiveness and 
simplicity; (3) Common-sense, practical applications of princi- 


allels; (6) First to treat formally and clearly the subject, ‘‘ De- 


termination of Triangles, Quadrilaterals, and Polygons’’; (7) 
Style, progressive,—simple and elementary at first,—becom 
more scientific and free as he proceeds; (8)-(9) Rich in aids 
which secure independent thought, instead of parrot-like reci- 
tation; (10) Original investigation amply provided for; (11) 
Special adaptation to class-rooms; (12) Alternative methods 
of treating incommensurables. Price, $1.12; single copy for 
examination, 60 cents. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co. have published a new work on 
Natural Philosophy, by Isaac Sharpless, Sc.D., professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy, Haverford College, and G. M. 
Philips, A.M., principal of State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. Two sizes of type are used in this excellent book; the 
large type forms a complete elementary course, and the entire 
text a more exhaustive one. The work is especially valuable 
from the very large number of practical experiments and exer- 
cises which it contains. The use of technical terms has been 
generally avoided, and the best methods, of leading'scientific 
men have been adopted. Itis a book suited to the demands of 
the times, and gives a practical knowledge of natural philos- 
ophy, ~~ will help in the cultivation of scientific habits of 
thought. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— ‘Of making many series of books there is no end.’’ 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to start an American 
Novel Series. The first book is entitled A Latter Day Saint, 
and will appear very soon. 

— We have received from Hon. Amos Perry, the secretary 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, A Memorial of Hon. 
Zachariah Allen of Providence, written by Mr. Perry and 


published by John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. Mr. Allen was 
one of the most distinguished citizens of Rhode Island, and 
his biographer ‘has presented in this brief work some of the 
leading events of his life, and the elements of his strong char- 
acter and abiding influence. Mr. Perry shows the remarkable 
** scope of his broad and earnest life,’’ and faithfully outlines a 
carrer which youth and middle age will do well to imitate, 


— Two more English Classics have been added to the series 
published by Clark & Maynard: The Eve of St. Agnes, by 
John Keats, and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Irving. 


Nothing better than these classics can be imagined for supple- 
mentary reading, and the valuable notes by leading scholars 
make them desirable also for the critical study of the authors, 
A timely interest attaches to one number of the series,—Dick- 
ens’s Christmas Carol. It has been called to our attention 
that, in many schools, a special exercise will be made of this 
book during December, and the idea is so appropriate we de- 
sire to call it to the attention of all teachers. These classics 
are furnished to schools for $1.20 a dozen. Address H. I. 
Smith, New-Eogland Agent, 111 Devonshire street, Boston. 
— Cassell & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York, an- 
nounce a work of rare excellence and beauty, Original Etch- 
ings by American Artists, in three editions; 1. Parchment 
edition, limited to 3 copies, price $300; second edition, De Luze, 
limited to 200 copies, price $125; third regular edition, price 
$20. The twenty etchings in this superb work would cost 
from $150 to $200 if purchased separately. They include: 
Winter Evening; His Own Doctor; The Inner Harbor, Glouces- 
ter; A Tower of Cortes; The Ponte Vecchio; The Lion in 
Love; An Old New England Orchard; ‘‘’ Tween the Gloamin’ 
and the Mirk, when the Kye comes Hame ;’’ The Three Cows: 
Canal Boats on the Thames; ‘ And Drive Dull Care Away;”’ 
The jDeserted Mill; Harvest at San Juan, New Mexico; A 
Cloudy Day in Venice; The Mora Players; The mouth of the 
Apponigansett; Fishing Boats on the Beach and Scheveningen; 
Neck; The Smugglers Landing Place; Twi- 
ght. 
— The valuable work so auspiciously begun by Miss Joseph- 
ine E. Hodgdon, in the preparation of Leaflets from Standard 
Authors, is continued in the compilation of Prose Passages 
from the Works of John Lothrop Motley, for the Use 


of Homes, Libraries, and Schools, published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York; price, 60 cents. These selections have 
been made with rare discrimination, and are accompanied 
with beautiful illustrations. They are admirably suited to de- 
velop a love for beautiful thoughts, and the noble and elevat- 
ing sentiments that pervade the writings of Motley. For use 
in sight and silent reading these Leaflets cannot be surpassed. 
The style of Motley is wonderfully picturesque, vigorous, full 
of animation and enthusiasm. The excellent sketch of Mot- 
ley’s life serves as the basis of the study of the author’s life 
and works. The illustrations can be profitably used for lan- 
guage lessons, thus cultivating the powers of observation and 
expression. Miss Hodgdon has richly earned the gratitude of 
all who are interested in cultivating in the young a relish for 
the writings of the best authors, and thus turn their attention 
— the pernicious reading which is flooding the young of our 
and. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Marie Antoinette; by Sarah Tyler; price, $1.00..... Plutarch, for B 
and Girls; $3 00; Englis as he is Spoken, or a Jest in Sober 
rnes' er Secon art’; ames D 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Bons. 
regon; The Struggle for Posse ; by William Barrows; 25. 
Boston: Houghton, ifflin & Co. 
Zigzag Journeys in Northern Lands: The Rhine to the Arctic; illus. 
by Hezekiah Butterworth; price, $1.75....The Encyclopxdia of Anec- 
dotes of Literature and the Fine Arts; by Kazlitt Arvine; 1 vol.; illus.; 
royal price, Reston: Rater Laaria. 
© Life of Martin Luther; by Dr. Wm. Rein; “Standard Li 
ries; price, 25 New York: Funk & 
Red-Letter by John L. Stoddard; illus.; $5.00. Boston: 


James 
Exam Elementary Practice in Delineation; . 
$2.00 for Children; by Celia, ‘Thaxter; be Mise 
mpton; n: Houghton in & Co. 
the an; an Idyll of the Primitive Charch, New York: D. 
D 
esus, the World's Saviour; by G. C. Lorimer; $1.50. Chicago: 8. C. 


Griggs & Co. 

odern French Read ed 

Ginn, Heath & Go, em ited by Wm. J. Knapp; $1.65. Boston: 
ancis Bacon; . G. Lovejoy; $1.25..... Three Varsar Girls 1 - 

Ww. Champney; en; on. 4to; boards; $1.50, Bosto 


Judith, a Chronicle of Old Virginia; by Marian Har 3 3 $1.50; 

aphy; by Anthony Trollope. New York: &B 
The Bear-Worehipors of Yeuo; er, The Adventares of the Jewett Fam. 
ily and their Friend Oto Nambo; by Edmund Greey; sm. 4to; illus, 


les; (4) Fresh and up to times, without mere novelties; 
5) A somewhat new on ef the vexed subject of par- 
- 


& Shepard. 
“Dane and Sar Part ; =e 
Mendota, the Spirit of the Lake; by Maj.C.G. Mayers, Madison, Wis. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


_ Mr. Mundella, who ought to know, says that “ The school 
life of the Eoglish child is shorter than any other in Europe on 
‘his side of the Alps. In Belgium the ordinary time spent in 
school is from six to twelve. In Saxony the compulsory school 
veriod is from the termination of the sixth to the termination 
of the fourteenth year. Norway Sweden and Switzerland are 
all on the same lines.” 

— The Pennsylvania legislature passed an act for the estab- 
lishment of evening schools wherever the parents of twenty 
pupils desire such @ school. These schools must be kept four 
months if the number of pupils does not fall below an average 
daily attendance of fifteen pupils. They are supported and 
kept open precisely as the public day schools are. Two conti- 
guous districts may unite to establish an evening school. The 
governor approved the act, and it is now in force, 


_ Mr. S. R. Reed read a paper before the Ohio South West- 
ern Teachers Association at its last session in Hamilton on 
Public Schools,” in which he made the following bold asser- 
tions: ‘* Universal education is social destruction;” ‘ The 
schools fail in moral teaching;”’ Possibly as a * clincher,” 
he asks: ‘As the system grows more complete, does it not 
ihe more make the children for the schools, and not the 
for the children ?”” 

— For some years the number of students in the German 
universities has been so largely on the increase as to become act- 
ally a source of anxiety. When one reflects that at the end of 
this summer’s term the students numbered 25,084, one can 
not ask what is to become of all the embryonic lawyers, doc- 
tors, professors and theologians among these undergraduates, 
since there is already so much difficulty in suitably establish- 
ing those who have taken their degree. A tabular view in but 
four of the principal universities gives an idea of the compara- 
tive number of students in each course : 


Law. Medicine. Philosophy. 
Berlin, 1001 173 1829 
Bonn, 295 234 452 
Breslau, 277 397 621 
Leipsie, 723 502 1312 


It is noticeable that within a year the number of law students 
has sensibly diminished, while in medicine, theology, and phi- 
losophy,—whieh latter includes literature, the sciences, phar- 
macy, ete., ete.,—there has been a decided gain; the greatest 
increase has been amoug the students pursuing a course of 
medicine and protestant theology. 

—In Sydney, N.S. W., an organization has been recently 
formed, known as *‘ The Australasian Geographical Society,’’ 
which, within a space of two or three months, attained a list 
of over two hundred members. The first work proposed is the 
exploration of the island of Borneo. 


— One of the most forcible statements showing the effect of 
disproportional brain-work and industrial occupation, in the 
case of children, is that made by Dr. Chadwick to the British 
Association. It appears that in one large establishment, con- 
taining some six hundred children, half girls and half boys, the 
means of industrial occupation were gained for the girls before 
any were obtained for the boys; the girls were therefore put 
upon half-time tuitions,—that is, their time of book instruction 
was reduced from thirty-six to eighteen hours a week, given 
on three alternate days of their industrial occupation,—the boys 
remaining at full school time of thirty-six hours per week, the 
teaching being the same system as well as teachers, also the 
same attendance in weeks and years. On the periodical ex- 
amination of the school, surprise was expressed by the inspec- 
tors at finding how much more alert, mentally, than the boys, 
were the girls, and in advance in book attainments. Subse- 
quently, industrial occupation was found for the boys, when 
their time of book instruction was reduced from thirty-six to 
eighteen hours weekly, and after a while the boys were proved, 
upon examination, to have obtained their previous relative 
position, which was in advance of the girls. 

— A very interesting series of papers, now twenty in num- 
ber, has appeared in the Pittsburg Hducational Review, by 
“Tconoclast,”’ on ‘* English Grammar not a Science.’’ They 
entirely eclipse Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ English a Grammar- 
less Tongue,’’ and are well worth reading. After ‘* Icono- 
clast” shall have finished destroying the darling idol, Gram- 
mar, willhe give us a new gramatical idol? Or would he 
abolish English grammar (?) entirély and forever ? 


— School Commr. Genung of Ithaca, N. Y., issues a very val- 
uable circular to teachers. Speaking to teachers, he says: All 
teachers should have a program for school work, and leave both 
program and class record for their successors, They should 
commence the morning session promptly at 9 A. M., and the 
afternoon at 1 P.M, They should take good care of all school 
property. ‘They should maintain good order at all times on 
the school premises. They should require prompt and accu- 
rate recitation. They should visit the children at their homes. 
They should be reasonably intelligent on all topics of public 
interest, and devote themselves faithfully and exclusively to 
their work, 

— There is no doubt that with a right method and under 
proper conditions ** object-teaching ” is a very valuable adjunct 
‘un the intellectual development of the young mind. But, as 
sometimes done, it is a nuisance, because it isa mere glitter of 
Words, and takes up valuable time. 


—A Brahmin woman a medical{student in Philadelphia, is 
thus described by the Presbyterian Banner: “She is a quiet, 
self possessed little lady of about twenty-five, hardly five feet 
‘a height, and of a dark olive complexion, regular features, 
sud large black eyes. Her dress differs in nowise from that of 
an American lady, except that she wears a scarf of curious 
Cashmere-like pattern and coloring around her neck, with the 
ends crossing in front and tied around the waist. Her arrival 

4s been quite an event, and her progress and general deport- 

ent will be watched with much interest.’’ 
I — A gentleman of Lancaster, Pa., named A. D. Ditmars 
eft $75,000 for the founding of a school whose object shall be 
‘o find out for what occupation or profession its pupils are 
best fitted for. A novel idea, but one to which we should, 
Perhaps, give more attention than it now receives. 


— In the University of Leipsic, much has been accomplished 
oy | reference to the science of pedagogy through the efforts 
- Prof. Hoffman, In all Germany exist certain universally 
‘ctnitted ideas upon what teathing ought to be, and upon the 
methods which best tend to develop a mind by increasing 
— knowledge ; indeed pedagogy is taught everywhere, but it 
's at Leipsic that this science appears most in favor. There is 
4 growing tendency to establish it on a more scientific basis, 
With the idea that mind, like land, must be cultivated scien- 


te It is the university which forms teachers, knowing | ag 
re at they ought to do, and how they ought to do it; and it 
iuires a knowledge of the science, its laws and conclusions, 


from all its students who desire to teach within its walls 
not only do they become savants, but educators; not only are 
they instructors, but they learn how to instruct others. Every 
Monday, Prof. Hoffman conducts a certain number of students 
through various schools of the city to show them what class 
work is, and how the methods of instruction, now most ap- 
proved in Germany, are peer applied. In these tours of 
observation one finds per aps more in Leipsic than elsewhere, 
the incalculable advantage of having a uniform plan of instruc- 
tion prevail. A child in passing from one grade to another, 
does not encounter essentially new or contradictory methods; 
the studies are in natural sequence, and the development of 
the mind is regular, continuous, and pursued in accordance 
with steadfast laws. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 


ILLINOIS,—H. D. Grider, a holder of the State certificate, is 
teaching this year in the Macomb “Normal.” He is on the 


lookout to return to public-echool work next year. W. J. 
Smith, a graduate of Normal, is teaching this year in Bogardus Business 
Coll., Springtield.— Pupils ‘are admitted to Danville High School twice 
ayear. Wide-awake men, like Supt. Layne and Prin. Gillan, will be on 
the lookout for opportunities for beneficial innovations.——Supt. Bur- 
dick, of Centralia schools, looked in on Decatur high school, while attend- 
ing a reunion of prisoners of war. Mrs, Burdick reada highly-appreciated 
original mat this reunion.—J. W. Brodie is the new principal of 
Rock Falls schools. Supt. Hendricks has been authorized by the super- 
visors to give his entire time to the county work.—Daniel Buterbaugh is 
the new principal at Ohio, Bureau Co.— Among the new school princi- 

als of the State we should have named F. L. Calkins of Chatsworth, and 

enry D. Fisk of Dwight.—— Will Co. supervisors have appro riated $600 
to pay for the services of an assistant to the county Supt. We believe 
this a good move to peed over the large counties of the State.-——Supt. 
Hendricks of Whiteside, and Supt. Trainer of Macon, have devised com- 
paca forms of monthly reports for the use of their teachers. —The 

ermilion Co. institute at Danville and the Piatt institute at Cerro Gordo, 
Nov, 10, had interesting programs. 

Supts. Lane of Cook, Trainer of Macon, and Shawhan of Champaign, 
met at Springfield in Oct., and in consultation with Supt. Raab prepared 
the following program for the holiday meeting of the Co. Supts.: Organ- 
ization of Teachers’ Training Schools in Connection with Township or 
City High Schools, by Mrs, Mary W. Emory, Peoria; discussion, Supts. 
Talbot, DeKalb, Marshutz, Shelby. 

“School Visitation,—Its Object and How Conducted,” by Supt. Allens- 
worth of Tazewell. Discussion, by Supts. Burgess of Piatt, and Stock- 
dale of LaSalle. 

“Plan of County Institutes for 1884,” Supt. Brand, of Jo Daviess. Dis- 
cussion, by Stewart of Edgar, and Threlkeld of Franklin, 

“To What Extent can we Inforce a Course of Study in the District 
Schools?” by Supt. Smith, of,Sangamon. Discussion, by Supts. Hitch of 
Pike, and Miller of McLean. 

The program of the State Teachers’ Assoc. will soon be published in 
this column. Among the subjects discussed at that time will be the Greek 
“ fetich” and the manual training school. Col. Parker, and other noted 
educators, will take part in the exercises. A very interesting and profit- 
able meeting may be expected. 


InpDIANA.—Supt. James Baldwin, of Rushville, is rivaling 
his well-earned success as an educator, in the field of literature. 
Sometime since Scribner’s issued for him The Story of Sieg- 
Sried, the best juvenile narrative of the great German hero of mythol- 
ogy that has appeared on this side the Atlantic. They now announce 
The Story of Roland from his pen. Ifthe latter is the equal of the former, 
both are worthy of a in Univ. will soon 
change its name to DePauw, as the New-Albany millionaire of plate- 
glass fame and the trustees have made a definite agreement whereby the 
university will receive at once upward of $400,000, and at Mr. DePauw’s 
death it is sapposed more than a million more.——Good reports are re- 
ceived from R. 8. Page, now Supt. at Ironton, Ohio, but for many years 
Supt. of the Shelbyville schools, He is aman of ability.——Prof. D. W. 
Dennis of Bloomingdale Acad., and Co. Supt. Elson of Parke, sustain 
an educational department in one of their county papers.——The Warsaw 

ublic schools contemplate a course of lectures, the proceeds to be applied 

bo the purchase of periodicals and books for the library.——The third an- 

nual meeting of the Parke Co, Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Rockville, 

Nov. 30, and Dec.1. A full and interesting program ,has been prepared. 
State Editor, ALBION N. FgELLOws, Hast Waterloo, Iowa. 

Iowa.—A very important feature of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc. in Iowa, and one which will grow in usefulness, is the 

rogram of the sections. ‘The Coll. section meets in Lewis’s 

pera House; the other sections in the: parlors of the capitol hotel. The 
papers and discussions are as follows : 

College Section—1. Paper : ‘The Material for our Work, and What we 
are Expected to Make of It,’ Prof. W. A. Crusinberry, Lenox Coll., Hop- 
kinton ; discussion opened by Prest. C. R. Pomeroy, Collavon Coll., Des 
Moines. 2. Paper: “ What are the Claims of Institutions for Higher Edu- 
cation upon Society, How to Secure ther Registration,” Prest. W. M. 
Brooks, Tabor Coll.. Tabor, 

Latin Section.—1. Roman Method of Pronunciation, Supt. D. W. Lewis, 
Washington. 2. Quantity and Quality of Preparation for Freshman Year, 
Prof. Tripp, Pella. 3. Light Reading, Prof. A. N. Currier, Lowa City. 
4. Quantitive Reading, Prof. J. A. Wells, Toledo. 

Co, Supt.’s Section.—1. Opening remarks by Supt. D. A, Kent. 2. Lect- 
ure of instruction, by State-Supt, Akers. 3. Paper: “The 
tem, or How to Grade Country Schools,” H. Russell; discussion, H. G. 
Faller and F. B. Traxler. 4. Paper: “ Primary Work: How, When, and 
Where Should It be Done?” Mrs. J. Whinery; discussion, by Miss E. A. 
Manning, Supt. P. L. Kindig, and others. 5. Paper: “ What Should be 
Done at Insts. and Teachers’ Assocs.,’’ J. 8. Trozee ; discussion, by J. 8. 
Willard, D. A. Kent, and others, Subjects for general Discussion : 
Written or Oral Spelling, School Exhibits, Uniformity of Text-Books. 

Graded School Section.—1. Paper: ‘‘ The Scholarship of Pupils; Methods 
of Determining and Marking,” by Supt. Robert Sanderson, Burlington; 
discussion, led by Supt. M. F. Arey, Fort Dodge. 2. Paper : * School Re- 

rts: The Methods of Keeping, and their Publication,” by Prin. W. J. 
Shoup, Dubuque, 4. Paper: ‘* What Improvements are Needed in the 
Character of our Graduating Exercises?” Miss Julia J. Sweet, Clinton. 
4. Paper: “The Teaching of Literature,” by Prin. A. N. Fellows, East 
Waterloo. 


State Editor, A. 8. ULIN, Iola, Kan. 

nsas.—Allen Co. Teachers’ Assoc. met in Humboldt, 
gn Quite a large number of teachers attended, and much 
interest was manifested. Humboldt is fortunate in retaining 
the services of Prof. H. C. Ford, now on his fourth year as 
Supt. of Schools. Under his direction the schools have come 
to be among the best in the State———Chancellor Lippincott 
was recently tendered a reception in Lawrence, at which were 
His Excellency, Gov. Glick, ex-Gov. Robinson, and several 
other notables, who made speeches exhibiting the greatest cor- 
diality toward the university.——Prof. Donaldson succeeds Prof. 
Boyle as principal of the Marion schools. This progressive 
town is erecting a commodious new school-building. ——-The 
program for the holiday meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc. 
will soon be out. Among other attractions will be a lecture 
by Senator Ingalls, and addresses by Supt. Long of St. Louis, 
and Rev. J. H. Barrows of Chicago, formerly a Kansas teacher. 
_—-The Southeastern meeting at Fort Scott will probably hold 
its session at Thanksgiving time instead of in December. 


_—The legislative committee appointed to act with 

Supt Pickett in rovieing the common-school laws has com- 
pleted its work of preparing suggestions for the next session 
of the General Assembly. The most important change is in 
the distribution of the fund. in the districts. At present the 
basis of distribution is the total number of pupil-children 
reported. ‘The new law will take into consideration the aver- 
e number in attendance. This is intended to stimulate a 
Another change proposed is the election of 


ce. 
prenbrmgen wor commissioners by the people instead of their 


appointment, as at present. It is also suggested that school 
districts be made uniform in the number of children included, 
but that when a large area is embraced, ‘‘ambulatory”’ schools 
shall be organized. Another important change will be the 
appropriation to the school-fund of all fines for carrying con- 
cealed deadly weapons and for violating the liquor law. 


LovuIsIANA.—The trouble which has ended by the closing of 
every public school in Louisiana began when the Legislature 
in 1882 appropriated only $107,000 for the State,—the smallest 
sum ever known by nearly $100,000,—and gave $30,000 of that 
to some universities; then because of clerical and other blunder- 
ing New Orleans drew more than its proper share, the courts 
were appealed to, and finally things got into such shape that 
everything came to a standstill, and must so remain until the 
Legislature meets next spring. 


MICHIGAN.—It is the desire of the school board of Menom- 
once that the principal do as much teaching as possible, and 
devote a smal! portion of his time to supervision and direction. 
The principal, F. H. Coe, is earnest and awake to all improvements in 
the methods of teaching.—— The school board of Escanaba also desires the 
ee to give at least half his time to supervision and direction. The 

oard will devote about $700 this year toward the beginning of a school 
library.——The report of the State Supt. for the school-year 1882-3 shows 
that there were 232 members of county boards of school examiners. Of 
these only 90 were teachers, 44 were farmers, 28 lawyers, 13 clergymen, 11 
editors 8 physicians, 7 merchants, 4 lambermen, and the remainiug 27 rep- 
resented 18 different occupations.——The probate judge of Delta Co. re- 
cently appointed three members to the vacancies on the board of exam- 
iners. e selected two lawyers and a physician. How long will teach- 
ers submit to such impositions!——Hon. H. R. Gass, Supt. of Public 
Instr., has directed the teachers’ institute for Delta Co. to be held at Es- 
canaba during the week beginning Oct. 22; and has appointed Mr. D. E. 
Haskins, of Concord, to act as conductor, to be assisted by Prin. Wm. H. 
Tibbals, of Escanaba —— Mr. M. F, Scott has come to Michi to repre. 
sent the publishing house of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. He will make 
Grand Rapids his headquarters. 


MINNESOTA.—Tne Minnesota State Assoc. will hold its next 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, beginning Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 26, 1883, and continuing during the following Thursda 
and Friday. Papers will be read as follows; Review of Herbert Spencer's 
** Education,” institute conductor, 8. 8, Parr, St. Paul; Moral Training, 
Miss Maria L. Sanford of the Univ.; Professional Preparation, Prest. 
Jerome Allen, of the St. Cloud Normal School; School Libraries, Co. Supt. 
F. L. Cook, Rochester ; Report of the Delegate to the National Educa- 
tional Assoc., Say gg B. F. Wright, 8t. Paul; State Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate, State-Supt. D. L. Kiehle, Minneapolis. The following topics will be 
presented to the Assoc. for five-minute speeches giving teachers’ experi- 
ence: Teaching in Public Schools; Map drawing, Modeling, 
and Moulding ; Recess or No Recess; The Grube Method in Arithmetic; 
Half-day Sessions for Primary Schools; Marking Daily Recitations; Com- 
position Teaching. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA, — The board of education for Omaha about 
eighteen months ago hired a special teacher of elocution for 
high-school pupils. Since then they have been adding a few 
other specials, for the entire city, as we recently mentioned. Certain 
members of the board, being outvoted, caused an injunction suit to be 
entered againet the employment of the teacher of singing, but for some 
cause the suit was withdrawn. On the 6th of Nov. the question of 
allowing the board to buy two sites for school-houses, and to build two 
school-houses on other sites, all with existing funds, was submitted to 
the voters. One would think that two eight-room houses, and some newly- 
fitted up rooms, ought to be enough for one year, but such is not the fact. 
— Under the superintendency of D. K. Bond the schools of Blair are 
doing finely. They are probably the best disciplined schools that we have 
seen in Nebraska. The enumeration is 940, the enrollment 675, of which 
400 are in the high-school —— We witnessed a very creditable reci- 
tation in geometry under Mrs, D. K. Bond, aiso one in mathematical 
geography y Hewitt of N. E. 8choo!l.——At Arlington Mr. G. 'T. Sprecher 
and Miss M. A. Kendall teach a school of 91 pupils. On the blackboard 
in each room are,the name, and number of each pupil, followed by five 
columns in which the absentees »re marked both morning and afternoon, 
thus keeping the matter of attendance constantly before the pupils, They 
have quite a little museum of natural history, and a reading-room,. 


State Editor, Gen. J. T. MORGAN, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Nrw Yorx.—C. A. Barnett, of the last graduating class of 
Potsdam Normal School, has taken charge of the parochial 
schools in Ogdensburg, and is introducing some valuable 
changes. ——Theresa W. King, a colored school-girl, was re- 
fused admission to Public School No. 5, New-York city, last 
year, on the ground that it was for white children, and that 
there were special schools for colored childrenin the city. Her 
father applied to the Supreme Court for a mandamus to compel 
her admission, and it was refused. The General term sus- 
tained the decision, and the Court of Appeals has also just 
rendered a decision sustaining the lower courts. The case was 
a test one.——Prin. Sacket reports the largest attendance at 
the Gouverneur Sem. in ten years. 

Prin. George R. Cutting declines to leave the Auburn High School for 
the same position at Yonkers.—-Mr. Samuel! Thurber, late of the Girls’ 
High School in Boston, takes charge of the school at Milton, Onandaga 
Co.——Supt. Nichols, late of Yonkers, has become ~wy > of the Avery 
Normal Inst., Charleston, 8.C.—W. H. Burnham. a late graduate of 
Harvard Univ., has entered upon his duties in the Potsdam Normal 
School.——Governeur sadly needs a new public school-building. Prin, 
Perry is well liked.—Inspector Watkins reports an increase in the num- 
ber of teachers’ classes, and in the attendance. A higher order of work 
is being done.——St. Lawrence Univ. has received a bequest of $40,000 
from Mrs. Gage, of Hudson.——In Pittsford, Mrs. Krill has been unani- 
mously elected school collector.——Prof. A. C. Hiil, ye 9 of Cook 
Acad., publishes a wide-awake questo, called Church and School.— 
The board of regents will issue ia pamphiet form for general circulation, 
a list of books suitable for Academy libraries, prepared by Prof. J. H. 
Gilmore, of Rochester Univ. Itisa valuable document.——At the prin- 
cipais’ meeting at Brockport, Oct. 23, it was voted to recommend the ac- 
ceptance of Regents’ certificates of preliminary examination for admission 
into normal schools. 


NevAapDA—The salaries paid, per annum, to the principals 
of public schools in some of the leading towus of this State are 
as follows: Carson, $2,000; Reno. $1,800; Eureka, $1,800; 
Austin, $1,500; Virginia, 4th ward, $1,500; Virginia, ist ward, $1,400; Gold 
Hill, $1,400; Battle Mountain, $1,250; Dayton, $1,250; Silver City, $1,260; 
Winnemucca, $1,200; Sutro, $1,000. The salary which for thirteen years 
in Gold Hill has been $1,800, has lately been reduced to $1,400; in Reno 
the salary of the principal this year has been raised from $1,200 to $1,800. 
—-Prof. 8. J. Farrington, formerly in the Gold Hill High School, has 
been elected president of the State Univ. at Elko. 


New Jersty. — Princeton Theological Sem. has 138 stu- 
dents, 24 more than last year.——At Princeton, Prof. Ormond, 
of the Univ. of Minnesota, has succeeded to the late Dr. At- 
water’s chair of Logic; Prof. Sloane has taken the Dept. of 
History and Political Science, giving up bis chair of Latin to 
Prof. West of Morristown.—Joseph EK. Haynes, after filling 
the position of principal of the Morton Street School, Newark, 
for thirty-two years, has been elected city mayor. 


State Editor, Pror. Prick THOMAS, New Berne, N.C. 


all over the State is making 
rapid and decided improvement. The introduction of the 
graded-school system into the State bas done, and is doing, 
more for the country than anything since the war. The general public- 
school system is being yal and radically improved. The best and lat- 
est approved methods of teaching, which are used in all the graded schools 
to a greater or less extent, are belng recognized and copied more or less 
in all the schools in the State. The public-school teachers are getting out 
of the “ old ruts,” and adapting their teaching tothe needs of the times, 
Tne Supts. and teachers of the several graded schools in the State are 
visiting the Northern schools and getting new ideas each year.——A nor- 
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mal feature is being introduced in the graded schools which promises to 
do much for the cause of education. In the school at New Berne there 
is a normal class of thirty pupils who are being taught and drilled as 
teachers. They have their regular studies and recitations. They have 
lectures and discussions, read the educational literature of the day, visit 
the different rooms in the school, and assist inteaching These will go out 
into the world fitted to teach school to some advantage.——All the graded 
schools of the State have opened under the most favorable circumstances. 
——An addition to the building at New Berne is to be built this year at a 
cost of $8 000.——The Greensborough school is to be enlarged ——The 
Univ. of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, is having a fine chapel built by 
convict et — ave been made to build two extra wings 
to the Peace Inst. Building at Raleigh, at a cost of $6,000.——Davidson 
Coll., buildings and grounds, are to-to be improved to the amount of 
$9,000.——A good female school isin progress at Statesville, under the 
excellent supervision of Miss Fannie Everett, 


PENNSYLVANIA. —The Bucks Co. Inst. convened Oct. 15, 
at Doylestown. The following institutes were held the same 
week, as above: Cambria, Chester, Delaware; McKean, Ve- 
nango.——Mr. C. A. Babcock, of Fredonia, N. Y., has been commissioned 
City Supt. of Oil City, Pa., for the unexpired term of Clarence F Carroll, 
resigned._—Mr. Raub, the principal of the Lock Haven Normal School, 
indulged im very severe strictures upon the action of school boards who 
demand that persons holding normal school diplomas shall submit to 
examination by a country, city, or borough superintendent. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TAsH, LL.D., Portland, Me. 

— Ex-Prest. Samuel G. Brown, of Hamilton Coll., formerly 
professor of Mental Philosophy at Dartmouth, has been se- 
cured to give instruction for the current year in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. The college is fortunate in securing the 
services of one so eminent in this department of instruction. 
Barrett Potter, class of 1878, has been appointed instructor in 
Rhetoric and History, and has entered upon his work. Mr. 
Potter was for several years the successful principal of the 
high school at Calais. 

— The boys at the Agricultural State Coll. at Orono have 
contributed, and collected from other sources, funds to build 
a gymnasium at the college grounds, which is now being 

* erected and finished. 

— Supt. Fletcher, of Auburn, is preparing outlines of arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar as aids to his teachers. These 
are a intended to take the place of text-books, but are guides 
to them. 

— The Aroostook Pioneer of Oct. 23 states that the endow- 
ment fund of $30,000 for Houlton Acad. has been secured to 
the trustees of Colby Univ. Also, we learn the new Episcopal 


Sem. building at Presque Isle will be completed by the com- 
mencement of the new year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The State qualifications of aggheente for the position of 
head of dept., is estimated under the following heads: 1. Ex- 
perience; 2. References; 3. Principles of education; 4. Meth- 
ods of instruction; 5. School government. The examination 
is partially oral and partially written. 

— At Newmarket, recently, E. H. Smith, principal of the 
high school, punished two students named Keniston. At recess 
they made an assault upon him, making a dangerous wound 
on his forehead, and rendering him insensible for atime. The 
young men were arrested, and held in $500 for further exam- 
ination. The trouble was, the teacher did not half whip the 
Kenistons. 

— Teachers’ institutes, under the direction of Supt. Patter. 
son, have begun in earnest. Thisis one of the most important 
laws passed by the recent Legislature touching educational 
matters. 


VERMONT. 


— Prof. A. L. Hardy, principal of the West Randolph graded 
school, has been offered the position of vice-principal of the 
St. Johnsbury Acad., and it is expected that he will accept the 
situation at an early date. 

— They are building a fine schoolhouse at White-River 
Junction. Geo. W. Smith, N. B. Safford, H. E Tucker, are 
among the leaders of the movement. 

— The president of Middlebury Coll., Rev. Dr. Hamlin, has 
inaugurated a new thing in connection with the new college 
boarding hall. A set of scales has been put into the hall, and 
all the boarders are to be weighed monthly. A record of their 
weights will be accurately kept, and thus it can be seen from 
time to time just what effect the board furnished by this insti- 
tution will have upon the system of the students, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The late meeting of the Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc., at 
North Easton, was largely attended, in spite of inclemency of 
the weather. Miss Caswell, of Taunton, read an excelient 
paper on ‘‘ Language on Primary Schools,” followed by Prin. 
Boyden’s (of Taunton) on ‘‘English Grammar.’”’ A sharp 
discussion ensued, in which quite a number of members par- 
ticipated. Supt. Burnett, of Attleboro, read a carefully- 
prepared essay upon ‘‘ The Immovable in Teaching,’’ present- 
ing many interesting points, and containing a plea for more 
time in order to accomplish thorough work. ‘‘ Manual 


Education in Public Schools’? was the subject of an address 
by L. H. Marvel, Esq., of Boston. This topic is receiving in- 
creased attention every year, and nearly every speaker referred 
to it in some portion of his remarks. Miss Homer’s paper 
upon ‘Business Men and the Public Schools” closed the 
morning session. After partaking of a bountiful collation pre- 
pared by the citizens of North Easton, the members assembled 
for the afternoon session. The first address, by Agent Prince, 
of the State Board of Ed., received marked attention. Prin. 
Rugg followed with an interesting essay upon ‘* The Teacher’s 
Work.” A resolution was adopted that every teacher should 
subscribe to an educational journal. The election of officers, 
—the old board,—and reports of committees closed the after- 
noon session. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Deacon John F. Kent, principal of Church Hill Grammar 
School, Pawtucket, died ee Oct. 26, of blood poisoning. 
His illness was very brief, and his death was unexpected until 
near the last. He had been principal of the school referred to 
about ten years, and stood very high in Pawtucket as a gentle- 
man and as a teacher. 

— Friday, Oct. 26, the freshman class of Woonsocket High 
School employed as “‘ author’s day.’’ Alice and Phoebe Carey 
were the authors for the day. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The New-Haven Training-school for teachers is undergo- 
ing a process of reorganization, and adopting the methods of 
the best normal schools in thecountry. Theschool authorities 
have become convinced that mere practice in teaching, with 
no instruction in theories and principles, is as bad as all theory 
and no practice. Under the new plan, daily experience in 
teaching will be blended with criticism, suggestion, and formal 
instruction. Candidates will thus acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of principles as well as tact and skill in teaching. The 
new building which is to be the headquarters of this system of 
training will be ready for occupancy in January. It will cost 
about $60,000, and will accommodate about 500 children in the 
practice department. 


FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wm. P. Clothier, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘‘I prescribed it 

‘for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, for wakeful- 
_Uess, extreme nervousness, etc. He reports great benefit.” 


| HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


SCIENCE 


HICH SCHOOLS. 


Clear, scholarly, reliable. Paper, 25 cta.; cloth, $1.00 U. s. 
(Late Issues.) 
. WHEELER eves cts. 
ASTRONOMY. india: What can it Teach wet By BY THE 
BRACE 


ZOOLOGY. . |Packaré’s Zoolony. Briefer Course. 


12mo. $1.40. 
The above books have been prepared with special ref- 


FUNK & WACNALL’S 


(10 amd 12 Dey St., New York,) 
New Publications. 


(Ready now in Standard Library. 
American Science Series, Briefer Course| Lite ot Translated and 


(Ready Nov. 10th.) 
OUR CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE, 
The latest story by 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
In artistic holiday binding. ............ Price, $1.00. 


APOSTOLIC LIFE. 


ORATORICAL 


appropriate new cover and design 


Publication Departmen’. 


— DRAMATIC — PATHETIC — HUMOROUS. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. Il. 


READINGS — RECITATIONS — DIALOGUES — TABLEAUX. 
Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF 
TO-DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS of standard literature. Appea 
- Back numbersalwayson hand. Send for Catalogue. sold by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be sent, post aid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages. Paper binding, 35c.; cloth, 60c, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Publishers, 


rain handsome and 


440 eow 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TRAINER. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL. 


It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson ; How to 

icture the events on the mind ; Find the prominent facts needed; 

ties : How to remember dates; Find rare points and°objects of historical interest; Make 
history the most interesting study; Use and make *‘ Queer Queries”’ : 


Filling both Teacher and Pupil with Enthusiasm and Love for the Study of United 


ind parallel author- 


States History. 


218 pages of Blackboard forms; Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries, with An- 
swers ; 300 Review Questions; History of Individual States ; Mottoes of States, etc. 


SYSTEM, | price, $1.00. 


A. FLANACAN, 162 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


} Agts. for 
Boston, Mass. New England. 442c 


(Just Tssued.) 


“POLYMNIA.” 


CHARLES H. WHITING, 


erence to use in High Schools and Academies, and for 

College Classes which have not time or disposition to 

go as thoroughly into the details of these sciences as 

would be necessary in using the well-known larger 
works in THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 

Ge Specimens of the above sent to teachers for ex- 

‘ » postpaid, upon receipt of % the advertised 


HEN BY HOLT & CO., New York. 


To Public-School Teachers 


— AND — 


COLLECE STUDENTS. 


price. 


DR. E. R. HUMPHREYS gives series of PRIVATE | 
LESSONS to Teachers and Students in advanced Latin | 


and Greek Composition, on SaTURDAYS viva voce, and 
by correspondence. Address by letter, E. R. HUM- 
HREYS, LL D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


p Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
LAYS School, Club, and Parlor. Bestout, Cata- 
444 eow tf 


jogue free. T. 8. DEN180N, Chicago, II. 


The Journal’s Club List ‘on 


page 271, lasue of Oct. 25 ; also on page 237, Oct. 11. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
Price, cloth, $1.50. 


HOWT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA OF QUO- 
TATIONS. 

Over 17,000 Quotations, 50,000 Lines of Concordance, 

Royal 8vo, Cioth, $5.00 


George W. Curtis: “‘A handsome volume and a 
most serviceable companion.” 4448 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct, 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Sprin 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 


Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 


anda atus) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
| ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
| Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


UB SCEIOOL contain 212 beautifal 
Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards, price 

set, $1; 1% set, 60c.; 40 sample School Reward Cards, 
PHROFNix PuB. Co., Warren, Pa. 430 2% 


(RICH IN SONG.) 


A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses for 
Pemate Voices. Compiied by §. LASAK. 


It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillfal treatment must go far in accomplishing what 
is desired, and as the compilation and arrangement is 
the direct result of many years’ labor of this eminent 
teacher in cducating female voices in the Packer Col- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest 
educational institutions in the country, it follows that 
POLYMNIA” should be an improvement on other 
works of its kind. 

The selections embrace the most beautiful and effect- 
ive compositions by prominent writers, and are within 
the average range of vocal ability. 


Price, $1.00 per copy. $8.00 per dozen. 
copy 75 cts., postpuia ; specimen pages free. 

Pablished by WELE.TAM A. POND & CO., 

444d 25 Union Square, N.Y. 


WANTED, 
A first class man, not over thirty years old, to teach 
Natural Science in the Kansas City High School. A 
classical graduate preferred. Applications received 
till Dec. 15, 1883. Address 
J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. Schools, 
443d Kansas City, Mo. 


Sample 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Addreaa as above. B08 tf eow 


. WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


A Governess speaking German fluently, to go South 
and teach ina private family. Must be cumpetent to 


teach Music and Drawing. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Burean of Education, 
444a 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


Quincy Practice Paper. 


This is supplied to Teachers and Schools 
in three grades of paper,— Light and 
Heavy weight, Neutral Tint, and fine 
White writing paper, and ruled in Four 
series as adopted under the Quincy 
Scnoor System. 


sheets furnished on application 
t 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


Acme Stationery 


and Paper 


117 Fulton Street, New York, 
Make a SPECIALTY of WRITING PAPERS suita- 


ble for Educational Uses, including their 


Weutral Tint Manuscript Papers, 


Are the chea 


117 Fulton St., New York. 


In Pads, Tablets, Exercise Books, &c. 
KNICKERBOCKER BLOTTER TABLETS 


est and best arranged packages of WRITING PAPER for 


the price that are on the market. For sale by all Stationers. 


Constantly in Stock. 


Scratch and Desk Pads, 50 sizes and 
styles. Perfect Pencil Tablets, 10 sizes, 
ruled and plain. Fine Writing Papers in 
Tablets, ruled and plain. American Blot- 
ter Tablets in ine superfine, 
Linen, and Quadrille paper. 

Portfolio Tablets. “Ye Knickerbock- 
er.” Drawing Tablets. School Exercise, 
a8 Reporters’ Note-books, Spelling Slips, 
etc, etc. 


For sale by Booksellers and Stationers 
generally, 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 


117 Fulton St., New York. 


ISPENCE 


RIAN 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 ets. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Amount of bullion received at the U. 8. 
Mint during the past fiscal year, — gold $49,- 
145,559; silver, $38,612,595, 


_‘* From the worst stages of Heart Disease 
I consider myself cured by the use of Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator,—T. M. Towns, Til- 
ton, N. H.” 80 years have proved the Heart 
Regulator a sure remedy. Sold by druggists 
at $1 per bottle. 


— The coinage of the past fiscal year at the 
U S. Mint consisted of 98,666,624 pieces; value, 
$66,200,705, 


An ENTHUSIASTIC INDORSEMENT. 
GorHaM, N. H., July 14, 1879. 

Gents:—Whoever you are, I don’t know; 
but I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you 
to know that in this world of adulterated medi- 
cines there is one compound that proves and 
does all it advertises to do, and more. Four 
years ago I had a slight shock of palsy, which 
unnerved me to such ao extent that the least 
excitement would make me shake like the 
ague. Last May I was induced to try Hop 
Bitters. I used one bottle, but did not see any 
change; another did so change my nerves that 
they are now a8 steady as they ever were. It 
used to take both hands to write, but now my 
good right hand writes this. Now if you con- 
tinue to manufacture as honest and good an 
article as you do, you will accumulate an hon- 
est fortune, and confer the greatest blessing on 
your fellow-men that was ever conferred on 
mankind. Tim Buca. 

—There are in the vaults of the U. §, 
Treasury, 39,000,000 standard silver dollars, 


—Skin disease‘or diseases of scalp? The 
remedy is Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure, Beware of 
imitations. 


— About 6,000,000 of the trade dollars are 
now held in circulation, mostly in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 


Bap Cass or St. Virus Dance.—Minister 
is the singular name of a town situated in Au- 
glaize County, Ohio. It is the residence of Mr. 
J. Brandewie, who writes: ‘‘ Samaritan Ner- 
vine permanently cured my son of a bad case 
of St. Vitus Dance.’’ 50. 


—The total coin circulation of the U. S., 
July 1, was about $765,000,000 of which nearly 
one-half was gold. 


—Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness and sleep- 
lessness. 

— in 1873 there was in circulation in the 
United States about $135,000,000 in gold, and 
$5,000,000 in silver coin. 

— “‘ Benson’s Pills cured my terrible nervous 
prostration.”” Mrs, Jennie M. Bridge, Wau- 
pum, Wis, 

— The consumption of gold in the arts and 
manufactures of the United States, the past 
fiscal year was $12,000,000. 


— That poor bedridden, invalid wife, sister, 
mother, or daughter, can be made the picture 
of health by a few bottles of Hop Bitters. Will 
you let them suffer, when so easily cured ? 

— $6,500,000 in silver was used in the arts 
and manufacturers of the United States, the 
past year, 


\Christmas Cards by Mail. 


“ Christmas And when it 
comes but once comes, it brings 
year, 


good cheer.” 


‘ OUR CREETINC TO ALL. 

n 1881 we sold over ONE MILLION CARDS, i 

1882 nearly TWO MILLION, and in 1883 we ho the 

liberal inducements we offer will retain for us all our 

old friends and bring us many new ones. 

No. {-FOR 50 CENTS 17 MARCUS WARD’S. 

A} aud other finest Christmas and New Year 

Cards, together with an eight page Calendar, printed 
tastefully in colors, containing new rates of postage, 
or handsome Fringed in ordering, please 
specify which is preferred. 

No. 3— FOR 50 CENTS 1@ large and fine 


ards from the above publishers, and one beautiful 

Satin Card with gilt edges. ; 

No. 3.—FOR 81.00 a choice selection of 25 

autiful Cards of MARCUS WARD'S, PRANGS, 

etc.,and one elegant large Satin Card (very choice) 
with gilt edges, 

We have also a fine lot of Fringed Cards at 10, 15, 
25, 35, 50 and 75 cents and $1 each, for Christmas, 
Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 
care for digerent tastes and ages, as specified. 


FOR 25 CENTS 8 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, 


CK’'S, and other beautifal Cards, together with 
a pretty folding Calendar in Colors. 
Stampe or Postal Notes Received. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other beauti- 
ful Cards, no two alike, for $4, Better assortment, 
=. A very choice selectiou, no two alike, $4, These 

Jards will be furnished all of one size, if desired, 
Every Card warranted new and fresh. 
Children’s taste tor artistic and beautiful Cards can- 
not be caltivated too early. 
We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. Tobey, Post- 
master, Koston; to the pablishers of the YouTs’s Com- 
PANION and THE JOURNAL OF EDUOATION. 


H. H. CARTER, 
Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 

To AGENTS and DEALERS, or ANY ONE ordering 
$5.00 of the above packets, at one time, a $1.00 packet 
will be sent free; and as the smallest Card in any of 
these packages will sell readily for five or ten cents 
each, @ handsome profit can be realized. 


GOLD WATCH FREE! 


The Publishers of the Oapite! City Home Guest, the 
well-known [Illustrated Literary and Family Magazine, 
make the following liberal offer for the Holidays : Tre 

erson telling us the longest verse in the Bibie before 
San. ist, will receive a Solid Gold Lady’s Hunting Case 
Swiss Watch, worth $50.00. If there be more than one 
correct answer, the second will receive an elegant §tem- 
winding Gentleman’s Watch. The thirda key-winding 
English Watch, Each person must send 25c. with their 
answer, for which they will receive three months’ sub- 
scription to the Home Guest, a 50-page Llinstrated Hol- 
iday Book, a Case of 25 articles that the ladies will 
appreciate, and containiug the names of winners, 

~" PUBS. HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN. 


J, L. SMITH, 
MtRobes, 


Map-cases, 
and 


Spring Map- 

rollers. 

Send for Cata- 
logue. 


27 So. 6th St, 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all SUPERINTENDENTS and Teachers 
wherever used. 


This Material is applied to the wall in the same manner as the ordinary Hard 
Finish, and makes a durable and superior surface, taking the chalk readily, which 


Can also be easily erased. 


We claim for the Improved Blackboard that it is mechanically correct in its 


Construction, inasmuch as the material, instead of being laid entirely upon the 
surface, as in the painted boards, forms a part of the body of the board, being of 
the thickness of one-eighth of an inch or more, and will last until worn through ; 
therefore the difficulty now met with in the scaling of the painted board is 
entirely overcome. 

OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using our Improved Blackboard. 
We are prepared to contract for the finishing of Blackboards in the best manner 
at a price per yard to be fixed according to the locality and quantity of the 
work to be done, or it may be applied by any good plasterer. It is put up in tight 
Packages, mixed ready for use, and sold for five cents a pound, requiring about 
six pounds of material for a square yard of surface. Small quantity with direc- 
tions sent for trial if desired. The best testimonials can be furnished as to its 
merits. Any further information will be cheerfully given. Address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. 0, Box 85, [425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


DR. WORMAN’S NATURAL LANGUAGE SERIES. 


NOW READY, 


AFTER THE NATURAL OR PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
By James H. Worman, A. M., Pu. D., 


Professor of Modern Languages in the Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. ; and Senior 
Professor in the Summer School of Chautauqua. 


Postpaid for Examination, . .. . 35 cents each. 


These books are a companion series to the so remarkably successful Chau- 
tauqua Series of German by the same author, and intended for those wishing 
to speak French. The peculiar features of Prof. Worman’s new method are: 


The French Language is taught without the help of English. 

It appeals to Picrortau ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE NAMES OF OxsJECTS. 

The learner speaks from the first hour UNDERSTANDINGLY. 

The Hssentials of Grammar are taught, to prevent mistakes. 

. The Laws of the Languuge are taught ANALYTICALLY, to make them the 
learner's own inferences (== deductions). 

Rapidity of Progress, by dependence upon ASSOCIATION, CONTRASTS, and nat- 
ural INFERENCES. 

Strictly Grapep Lessons and Conversations on FAMILIAR, INTERESTING, and 
INSTRUCTIVE TOPICS, provide the words and idioms of every-day life. 

PARADIGMS to give a systematic treatment to variable inflections. 

Heavy Type for inflections, to make the eye a help to the mind. 

Hatr-Line Type for the silent letters, and links for words to be connected, 
order to teach an accurate Pronunciation. 


See 2 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ON THE SAME PLAN, 


First and Second Books in German, 


Postpaid for Examination, ... . . . ets, each, 


These little books, both the German and the French, work marvels in the school- 
room. The exercises are so skillfully developed out of pictured objects and actions, 
and are so well graduated, that, almost from the very start, they go alone. Prof. 
Jules Lévy, of Cambridge, says in Le Francais: 

Nous avons parcouru avec le plus vif intéret ce charmant petit [ premier] livre auquel 
nous sonhaitons tout le succes qu'il mérite. L’impression est claire, élégante méme et le texte 
est orné de vignettes qui plairont aux élvves et seront d’une grande utiliié aux maitres. Les 
lecons sont gradués avec beaucoup d’art, et conduisent imperceptiblement lL’ é.eve du simple au 
difficile. Nous ne pouvons trop louer M. Worman, Bravo! 


The mastery of these little books means reading French and German at sight. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


WORMAN’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 


Containing Only the Essentials of French Grammar, and Pointing 
out the Variations of the French from the English. 
Postpaid for Examination, 81.00. 
Key, for Teachers Only, e e e e $1.00. 


This remarkable book, adopting our best prevailing methods of language- 
teaching, should supersede in American schools all French Grammars like Noel, 


m= |Chapsal, Poitevin, &c., &c, written only for the schools of France. With the help 


of the Key, any Teacher can use this grammaire. 


Revised Edition of 
Worman’s Hecho de Paris, 


The best manual now in use for practice in the spoken language. Prof. A. de Rouge- 
mont, of the Adelphi Academy, says: 


C’ est un véritable trésor, merveilleusement adapté au développement de la conversation fa- 
milizre et pratique, telle qu’ on la veut aujourd’hui. Cet excellent livre met successivement en 
scene, d’une maniere vive et interressante, toutes les circonstances possibles de la vie ordinaire. 


DR. WORMAN’S LANCUACE SERIES 


NOW INCLUDES, BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


The Elementary German Grammar, $1.00 | The Complete German Grammar, $1.40 
The Elementary German Reader, .90 | The Collegiate German Reader, - 1.25 
Deutsches Echo (German Conversational Exercises), $ .90. 
The German Copy Books (three numbers), - - each, 15. 
The First Spanish Book (like the German and French), in press. 


1@™ Specimen Pages of The First Spanish Book (pages 1—26), and of any others in 
the Series, mailed free of charge to any address. 


A. 8S BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


Genl. Agt. for New England NEW YORK CITY. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVIII.—No, 19. 


Some Late Publications. 
Title’ Author. Publisher. 
Central Africa. - - - - - - Pitman Am. Tract Society, N Y $1 25 
English Grammar. Revised by Alfred Ayres. . Cobbett D Appleton, N Y 1 00 
Outlines of Sermons for Children. - - - AC Armstrong & Son, NY 1 50 
Contrary Winds. - - - - - Wm Taylor = “ 1 75 
Whispering Pines. - - - - - - Boner Bretano Bros, N ¥ 1 00 
Lives of the Poets. - Johnson SE Cassino & Co, = 
- - - - - Hayward Cupples, Upham & Co, Bost 1 50 
Te Oriental Christ. - - - - - - Mazoomdar Geo H Ellis, 1 25 
By- Ways of - - - - - Fook & Wagualls, NY 
e Life of Martin Luther. - - - - r Wm ‘ 
Jesus the World's Saviour. - - . - Lorimer 8CG & Co, Chicago 1 50 
All in a Garden Fair. - - - - - Besant Harper ros, N ¥ 20 
A Castle in Spain. - - - - - De Mille . és ba 50 
Autobi of Anthon - - 
tov of Plex 4 - ’ - — - ° - Jones Houghton, M & Co, Boston 6 50 
Shepard Boston. 2 00 
Ballads of Beauty. - - er n 
Ballads of “ “ 2 00 
Balladsof Home. - - - - - - “ “ “ “ 2 00 
My Faith Looks Upto Thee. - - - - Palmer “ “ $1 50&1 75 
The Glorious Old Song. - - - - Sears 66 1 50 tol 75 
Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night. - - - Thorpe bad os 6s 1 50 sad 75 
The Handy Book of Upject-Lessons - - - Walker J R Lippincott & Co, Phila 25 
Self-Giving. - - : - : - Bainbridge D Lothrop & Co. Boston 1 50 
History of American People. - - - - Gilman « 6 “ 2 50 
Indian Idylis. - - - ° - - Arnold Roberts Bros, Roston 1 00 
Speech and Manners for Home and School. - - Kirkland Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chic 1 00 
Francis Bacon - oe - - - Lovejoy Estes & Lauriat, Boston 1 25 
Judith: a Chronicle of Virginia. - - - - Harland Our Continent Pub Co, Phila 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Every reader of Tuk JoURNAL should no- 
tice the annual announcement of H. H. Carter, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, of ‘‘ Christmas Cards 
by mail.”” His greeting is most timely. To 
teachers only he offers fifty Marcus Ward's, 
Prang’s, and other beautiful cards (no two 
alike), for $1.00. Every one of his cards are 
warranted new and fresh. Mr. Carter has the 
best assortment the present year we have ever 
examined. Teachers will find his assortment 
unequaled in New England, and there is noth- 
ing better suited to cultivate the artistic taste 
of children than beautiful cards. They are a 
cheap and acceptable present. 


WE desire to call the special attention of the 
readers of THE JOURNAL to the new announce- 
ment of William A. Pond & Co., 25 Union 
Square, New-York city, in the issue of this 
week. Polymnia is a compilation of Part 
Songs and Choruses for Female Voices, by S. 
Lasar. A careful examination of this book 
shows that it is admirably adapted, for train- 
ing female voices in all of our educational 
institutions. Sample copies are furnished to 
teachers for 75 cents. See the advertisement 
for further particulars. 


“ Wells’ Health Renewer” resto 
Impotence. $1. 


SKINNY MEN. 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, 


For the convenience of schools and colleges, 
James W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
selected such articles as are needed to perform 
the experiments given in various text-books on 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, and furnish 
them as sets. These are composed of superior 
instruments, and are sold at very low prices. 
Prices furnished by them on application. 


THOosE BEAUTIFUL CHURCH BELLS.—It is 
both a gratification and pleasure to note the 
great and general satisfaction which the 
McShane Church Bells give wherever sent. 
Following is a letter published by permission 
of the firm, and it speaks for itself; after stat- 
ing that he was glad that his Bill was settled, 
he says: 

“‘Now I have another Bill to ‘square and 
settle ; I mean the Bill of honor with re- 
spect to your Bell. It is for me a duty, both 
of justice and courtesy, to. acknowledge, as 
highly as possible, that you have fully and en- 
tirely settled your obligation toward me. Your 
Bell is very nice, very strong, very sonorous, 
giving general and entire satisfaction. Ite way 
to the church from the railroad station (some 
ten miles) was a triumphal one; the people, as 
it passed along, being roused by its mighty 
voice. The day it was fixed up in its steeple 
was a feast day; the whole parish was gathered 
all around to see and to hear, and the satisfac- 
tion goes but nate Now this Bell is 
spoken of to its praise in every part of this 
country. I am sure that no other compan 
could do better than you did. I shall not fail 
to praise and commend your Bells at every op- 
portunity, and the next time I want a Bell I 
shall apply to you again.”’ 


There is a good, and the true ring in this let- 
ter, and demonstrates that the Henry McShane 


& Co., Bell Foundry, Baltimore, Md., can supply | ard 


the world with superior and perfectly satisfac- 
tory Bellis, possessing, as they do, the most com- 
plete facilities for furnishing the most satis- 
factory and superior Bells in every respect. 


— Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles maintain an 
active circulation, promote agreeable warmth 
in the feet, and prevent Coughs and Colds. 
Made all sizes. Ladies’ insoles are very thin. 
Sold by druggists and shoe dealers. Price, 50 
cents. [zz] 


| child, softens the 


| A. FLawa@an, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, 


Ill., publisher of Books on Teaching, Helpsfor 
Teachers, Report Cards, Song Books, Speakers’ 
Games, etc., have just published Helps to His. 
tory, or Historical Games with Cards on the 
History of the United States, by D. Eckley 
Hunter, Supt. of Public Schools, Washington, 
Ind. ; price, 50 cents. The children are de- 
lighted with these cards, and are induced by 
them to study history with new zeal. They 
can be used profitably in theclass-room. There 
are twenty games, easy to be learned, all of 
which impress historical events and dates upon 
the mind of the pupil. They furnish admira- 
ble topics for recitations, and tend to stimulate 
an interest in the study. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and Riedy and 
Urinary Complaints cured by “ Buchu-Paiba.” $1. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


For thorough work and durable blackboards 
at reasonable prices, employ 
J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle St., Boston. 


Messrs. Keurret & Esser, 127 Fulton 
Street, New York, have just issued a New Cat- 
alogue and Price List of Drawing Materials; 
price, 50 cents. This new catalogue is beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated, and contains 
goods of their own manufacture, or those im- 
ported by them from the very best European 
manufactories, and comprise the most valuable 
collection of Drawing Instruments, Paints, 
Brushes, Papers, and Artiste’ Materials of all 
kinds. Their assortment of Magnetic Com- 
passes, Aneroid Barometers, Hand Levels, and 
other instruments for civil, railroad, and min- 
ing engineers has been considerably enlarged 
and improved, containing novelties. This col- 
lection is the product of long experience, study, 
and skill, and of the best talents which they 
have devoted to the business with the object of 
sustaining their reputation as dealers in the 


best goods of their kind, We advise a personal 
inspection of their vast stock, and, where this 
is not possible, send for their catalogue and cor- 
respond with this reliable firm. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Enu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other dest-clens hotel in the city. 


Apvicze TO MorHers. — Mrs. WinsLow’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP should always be used when children 
are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes as * bright as 
a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 

gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, 
the bowels, and is the best known remedy for 


from teething or other 
bottle. 443 zz 


whether arising 
causes. Twenty-five cents a 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old ph retired from practice, having had 

in hands by om ia missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

permanent cure of Consum » Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections; 
also a tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested ite won- 
derful curative pow ers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with fall 
direction for reparing and using. Sent by mail by 

with stamp, naming this 


‘Block, Rochester, Wise” 


NoveEs, 149 Power's 
872 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BENJAMIN WEST, 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


Price, 


Hawthorne’s Biographical 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 

WITH QUESTIONS. 


Stories: 


BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 
QUEEN CHRISTINA, 


15 Cents. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


ts, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
amy Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have. been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and Danner 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Perfection Dictionary - Holders, 


OMAK LES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
School ©, W. CLARK School 

9 
Supplies. (Buceessor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call 


Revolving Book @ases. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


GAR ER 


100 CHOICE SEL 


ETT’S 


ECTIONS, No. 22, 


NOW READY, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


The New and Charming Operetta, 
QUEEN,’’ 
By ©. F. HANSON, 


Is pronounced the most successful Operetta for exhibi- 
tions of Schools, Sunday Schools, Academies, and Sing- 
ing Classes for pa people. Easily learned in three 
weeks. Musical critics speak high in its praise; crown- 
| success wherever it has been produced, 

pecimen copy sent on —- of 75 cts. 

CARI, F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 

[Mention this paper.] 242 Main St., Worcester, 


Three Beautiful Songs 


FOR LADY VOICES. 
By H. W. FAIRBANK. 


No. 1.—WINTER SONG, Quartetie. 
No. 2.—DAY SLOWLY DECLINING. Quartette. 
No. 3.—SERENADE. Quintetie. 
Price, Ten Cents. 


Also by the same author : 
SCHOOL SONGS: 
Primary No. 1,—Pretty Melodies. 
Intermediate No, 1,—Two-part Songs. 
Grammar School No. 1,—Three & Four-part Songs. 


These “School Songs” are extensively used in all 
rts of the United States. Each school-room should 
veasupply. Every book contains 32 pages. 


Price of each, 10 cents. Special discount for firat 
introduction. 
8S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
Si Metropelitan Bleck, 
444 eow Chicage, Ill. 
TO DRAW & 


HOW T0 LEARN "atvr'n* WATER COLORS 


Without a Teacher. 
Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting in 
Water Colors by MARION KEMBLE. Self-instruc. 
tive, with lists of Materials, their cost, and all informa. 
tion necessary for beginners. Price 50c. 


Ten Moist Water Colors and three Brushes in a 
Japanned Tin Box. Price, 50 cts. 
Catalogue of Outline Designs in Cards, Panels 
and in Beoks, sent free on application. 
Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts., 
or both for $1.00. §.W. TILTON & CO., 
441d 333 Washington Street, Boston 


W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 
numbers. a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 

Standard Beoks. Dime Question Books, The 

ts’ ons, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
Song Budget, School Room Chorus, Northam’s Ameri- 
can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among , Bar- 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


School Suppl and Slate-Pencil Blackboard 
BSlateng, Maps, Desks, dc. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 


| They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
| they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 


# method for 
| keeping accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
| 6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & O00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 Kast 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


and Teachers’ Agency 
240 =x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ The three teachers employed through your agency 
are do'ng splendid work. Wecommend them as model 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”"—Wwm. F, 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa! 

(Mr. Tressler has since employed two more of our 
teachers.) 

**] thank you for your prompt and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
prise.’’—C. D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. of Mathematics and 
Science, Nebraska College, Neb. 

Send for application-form and list of testimonials, 

444 L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


/EACHERS' AGENCY. 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 

KK. MIRIAM COYRIERE & 
Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 

<@ Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 

lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 

ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 

Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
ies, well recommended. Competent advices 

in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 zz 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials. 

A lady Principal, whom we have supplied with siz 
teachers, wrote us nearly two years ago: ‘I thank you 
for your prompt and efficient efforts to get me a teacher. 
I do not think that any one could have done better. I 
shall take pleasure in speaking of you to my friends,” 

Another Principal says: “I have found your men 
to be just what you represented them to be, and you have 
always candidly told me when you thought a man 
would not suit me. Iam pleased with Mr. F.—., etc.” 

A teacher writes: ‘‘I am both surprised and de- 
lighted at your promptness in offering a situation.’’ 

Another: “I thank you for what I know to be a first- 
class position that you have given me thus early after 
registration. Your Bureau I shall aphold to my friends. 
I was waiting some motion from some one of the 
Bureaus I joined before yours. Think your work must 
be very extensive. 

Another: “I am more than satisfied with my posi. 
tion here, and will never cease to congratulate myself 
for joining your valuable Agency.” 

‘or terms, etc., address. 
D. F. DIMON, A.M., Manager. 

426 16183 Chestnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting, Grade Teachers, 

8 | Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 
all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 

at once. LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo, 


| they provide the very best and c 


ven 


week in Terms 


27 Teachers W AMER. TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


St. Louis,Mo, 408 a5 
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Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMOBS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILE CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, TENDER 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 


i 


Dr. Benson’s New Remedy 


THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter- 
nal treatment, 

All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


DID SHE DIE? 
“No! 


‘She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.” 

‘The doctors doing her no good ;”’ 

** And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.”’ 

Indeed! indeed !”’ 

“ How thankful we should be for that med- 
icine!’ 


A DAUGHTER'S MISERY. 


‘*Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

‘* From a complication of kidney, liver, rheu- 
matic troubles, and Nervous debility. 

‘* Under the care of the best physicians. 

‘* Who gave her disease various names. 

* But no relief. 

« And now she is restored to us in good health by as 
simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we had shunned 
for years before using it.’"—THsz PARENTS. 


FATHER IS GETTING WELL. 

My daughters say: 

“= ow much better father is since he used Hop Bit- 
ters!” 

“* He is getting well after his long snffering from a 
disease deciared incurable.’ 

And we are so glad that he used your bitters.”— 
A Lapy oF UTi0A, Y. 


AMARIT, 18 UNFAILING 
Ay AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 


Epileptic Fits, 


INE Spasms, Falling 
RV Sickness, Convul- 
sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Met 
Merchants, Bankers, ies and 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, larities of the blood, stomach, 


bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 
(Thousands (1 T) 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
pen 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. CIN EIR V E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
mevicat co, sotero-| CONQUEROR, 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates. 

Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Wirpsor Looxs, Or. 


_ Agents Wanted. 


WE WANT 100 mre BOOK AGENTS 
for the grandest and fastest selling S WOM EN 
For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 
Tender Pathos it is without a poss. Just completed by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. They 
ve, for the first time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
amous women. It is Supe y Illustrated. Ministers say “God 
wt.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a day. (7 Positively the best chance to make 
money ever offered. Send for Circulars, Terms, &c., te 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Conn. 


WE WANT ACENTS 
FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
AND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
in every city and town in terms, 


HENRY, Street, Boston. 
ADIES 3 \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 


NEW EDITION. trom Washington to the 


present time, w over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the | 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & C0. 


BOOK FOR $1.50 


and Business forms. Con- 

tavo, of ty wells ev 
eryw 

Everybody Tho over 50 volumes for $1.50. 


“ GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


— In the eye of a gnat sleeps an elephant. 
In a kernel of corn already lie many thousands 
of harvests. In yon dew-drop, as an exile, the 
Euphrates is banished. In that mustard-seed, 
thy heart, thrones the Lord, who inhabiteth 
iaimensity— Persian (Mahmud), Alger. 


— Owing to the greatness of the Deity, the 
One Soul is lauded in many ways. The differ- 
ent gods are members of the One Soul.—Hindu 
( Nirukta). 


INVOCATION, 


— O Lord, whose secrets are forever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 
End and beginning both are lost in thee. 
No trace of them is found in thy eternal realm. 
My words are Jame, my tongue a stony tract; 
Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse, 
Confused are my thoughts, — but this is thy 
best praise: : 

In ecstasy alone I see thee face to face! 

— Persian (Abul Fasl), Conway. 

— O God, Infinite Perfection, thine is the 
beauty of the worlds, their dominion thine 
Thy beauty surpasses the sun; thy perfection, 
the universe itself. I call thee not high, neither 
low; I know no bound or limit to thee. Thou 
art highest, deepest, the inmost substance of 
being. Thou alone art; without thee, nought 
beside. 

Ah, me! unworthy, how can I presume to 
know thee! Thou art concealed, yet revealed, 
manifested to the eye and heart. The world 
an empty tablet, thou hast inscribed thereon 
thy creative impress. The first word with 
which the great work began was Reason, and 
the last is man. And whoso should recount 
these words from first to last would find them 
the continuous register of thy favor, the names 
only of thy love. 

Paradise is thy blooming park, the circle of 
the heavens thy chaplet, sun and moon the 
corais. And for me, long as the spheres roll 
in the sky,—yea, forever will I sing thy thanks 
and thy praise.— Persian (Dachami). 


**ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15c. Ask for it. Complete 
care, bard or soft corns, warts, bunions, 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tas New ENGLAND BuREAU OF EDUCATION 
e has gained anational reputation, and is now pat- 
ronized by many of the best schools. public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 
9 This Bureau has registered a large number of 
e able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. : 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
e ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
A This Bureauis under the management of a pro- 
e fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 


the school-room, and has devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications, 
The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 
department of instruction comes from the Kast, the 
West, the North, and the South,—from every State in 
the Union. Now ts the time to register. ulars 
and forms of application sent free. 

Address RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


“Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 


Sulphur Soap, 


Obstinate Skin Diseases, 


AND ALSO FOR 


BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 


WHEN USED DAILY IN THE TOILET, ONE 
CAKE (25 OENTS) IS SUFFICIENT TO 
TEST [TS WONDERFUL EFFECTS 
IN CLARIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


3 Cakes GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP 
FOR 60 CENTS. 


Will afford TweLtve AMPLE SULPHUR BATHS, as 
any from Nature’s own springs. 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Are an admirable remedy for GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM and a marvelous healer of ULCERS and 
OLD SORES that resist the operation 
of Balves and Ointments. 


| BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. ||° 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Has Been Counterfeited. 


Observe C. N. CRITTENTON, Propri- 

etor,’’ on each pac e, without which none is 

enuine. Sold by all Druggists. Depot, 115 
ton Street, New York. 


Three Cakes sent by Mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents in stamps. 


“BILLS MAIR & WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 cts. Sold by all Druggists. 


Magnificent 
Anthem Books. 


ANY ONE OF THESE SURE TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION. 


PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. 
Boards, $10.00 per Doz.; $1.00 each by Mail. 


TEMPLE ANTHEMS.—Lowry & Doane. 
Boards, $12.00 per Doz ; $1.25 each by Mail. 


CHORAL ANTHEMS.— Danks. 
Boards, $13.50 per Doz. ; $1.50 each by Mail. 


ENCLISH ANTHEMS.—Lasar. 
Cloth, $24.00 per Doz.; $2.25 each by Mafl. 


ew A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


76 East Ninth Street. | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


STEEL BARRELS 
WARRANTED TO KILL AT | 


ne of the MOST WONDERFUL BAR- 
EVER OFFERED IN SPORTING 
GOUDS. The price at which we offer this Gun is 
but a trifle above the ACTUAL COST OF MANU- 
FACTURE and is given for a Limited Time Only 
in order to at once introduce this INCOMPARABL 


Guy to the sporting public. 
sé 9? has elegant fine 
STEEL BaRRELS, 


TED AND POLISHED WALNUT STOOK, strong 
end eas y action, CHOKE OR STRAIGHT BORED, 10 or 
12 GAUGE, has the Automatic Shell Ejector, and 
uses either paper or brass reloadable 5 ellis. The 


ARDENED AXD BLUED, 
Its action 


er. Y, 
N OOTING QU 

AND STRONG SH 


and will be receivedas \ : 
payment for one of DOU BLE- 


“RICHARDS” 


JUN WARRANTED EXACTLY 45S 
on Mouse REFUNDED, Our price for this Gun at our 
store is @25, and dealersin the West charge from 

30 to $40 each, but in order to more fully intro- 
ph Pa and to do it quickly we make a 8 ECIAL 
LIMITED OFFER OF #18, provided you enclose tho 
above coupon and $13.00 in cash before Jan. 1, 1884. 


BREECH LOADING GUN 


HAND MADE 


The “Richards” Double-Barreled Breech-Loading 


E | Gun for $25 to $4 


1 | one has been sold it 


00 YARDS 


R W, Even if you have no use fora 
ORDER ROW: as it will be a long time before 
you will be able to precure ANOTHER SUCH BAR- 
GAIN, and as a matter of speculation, it is well 
worth your avtentSea 08 you can ily sell this 

D. The one first ordering 


o 
AGENTS WAN made our SPECIAL AGENT 


from any place wi J 
for their town for our CELEBRATED LOW-PRICED 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, Erc, CATALOGUES 
furnished giving wholesale prices. Ws Makg No 
cal e price be , but we know that w e 
an bow led to the sale of hundreds 
of dollars worth of our goods at catalogue pesece = 
hence our | = onl 
as we control, and do not have to ealers 

We furnish for THE RICHARDS” sold 

rass shells at 50 Cents per dozen, 54 por 
100. Reloading Tools (complete set) for $1.75. 
Paper Shells, 75 cents per 100, Sportsman’s Ca’ 
UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. “The 

. 

un, last tember 
has far exceeded my expectations. Itisa remarka- 
bie Gun.” T. H. POOLE. “I cheerfully recommend 
the “Richards” as an accurate an thy mayo 
8. J. WILSON. “Jenclose anorder for three more 
Guns, all that have purchased are delighted, can 
scll a dozen more at $25 each.” C. E. THORNE. “At 
our -last match I beat ail of the crack Guns and 
rize, tt would take a hundred to 
buy m un.” CAMPBELL. 

rie “RICHARDS” GUNS purchased by our 
club last Spring, have given ig satisfaction, 
comparin ee with the Scott, Parker, Colt, or 
Forchan Wadsworth. Tg certainly won- 
derful bargains.” , President of the 

‘ew York Duckin ub. 
. We could give hundreds of such testimonials if 
would permit. In ordering send P. O. Order, 
Kegistered letter, or Bank Draft on New York at 
our risk, or send some one to pure: for you. 


TIFFANY & CO.,’ 


195 Fulton Street, New York. 


Heretofore double-barreled 


- le could afford them. 
ant epporsantty buying a first-class gun ata 


breech-loading guns have been held at such high 


The above offer of E. , Tiffeuny Co., 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIV. 
chests. Open tobeth cents. 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn, For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE 
XFORD, GEORGIA. 
ry A was organ in 1887. It is located 
ina on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 


to the Presid A 
HayGoop, D.D., ‘ord, Ga. 


[Senay Iowa. courses of 

or es entliemen. Ann ex 

123.78 to $192.00. ‘Three New Butidings, 
Gro. F. MaGoon, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Coll Hanover, N.H. Address 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


Miss MAVERETTE E,. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance 
» May 31, June I, and Sept. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
ress 


Indiana. For catalogues add 
423 2x Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Yo Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gxo. A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 
‘Address Cus, C. BRAGDON, Principal, 46 ax 


., om. Beantifol 
grounds. rary and artistic advan 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. “3 


TILDEN LADIES” SEMINARY West Lebanon 
N.H. Patronised by half the States o 
E. H. BARLow, A.M., Principal. —— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
ne of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton. 
381 FuOnS, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb.7, 1884, 

65 as Address E. H. Russe, Principal. 
EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 

uesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 

cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PRO R. I. 


course of study, two years. A Special 
vanced Course for s classes of students. A 
for Circular or information, J. OC. GREzEENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 

on Wednesday, t. 5, 1883. For circulars, etc., ad 

dress Miss ELLEN 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATEB, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Batam, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wustriaip, Mass. 
8 For Both exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 183 


PREPARATORY. 
| ene AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 


Common branches. lish and Scientific 
lassical. Address Mowry & Gory, Principals. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NOR- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 zz 


Teachers! 
buyiug your SCH 
REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100. Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of the kind wanted, and we will select 


and send by If not satisfactory the pane 
turned. B. F. GOULD, 
440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


of THe JOURNAL for the 


Bound Volumes Sear 1878 1870, 180, 


1008, axe cent to cay oO 
380 16 Hawley 8. Boston. 


It makes the skin white, soft and emooth; removes : . 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IV FOR CUR | . : 
ING | 
| | 
en actively engaged ; its curric ; 3 
; turriculum broad and lib- 
| 
4 
{ 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
$25 
_ 
La 
B 
4 q 
stot Gun 
— 
4 
- 
| 
q 
barrels are from nehes - 
its weight is from 71-2to91-2 pounds Allof 
the working parts are of the FINEST ENGLISIi - 
making them durable an a 
directly in front of the trigger guard 18 THE STRONG { 
DURABLE in the world. It 
an 
fired, eannot be excelled. 
THe ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS, for whom 
we are SOLE AGENTS, have instructed us to offer a | ; 4 
LIMITED NUMBEK of these first-class Guns at e1 | | 
jess than the retail price, in order that they may 
become as favorably known here as in Europe. 
$25 GUNS, as above described, provided you cut | : 
this out and return it to us with $18 in cash 
FORE JAN. 1, 1884, but in no case will we sell or § 
ship this Gun for LESS THAN O25 unless this F | a 
Coupon is returned with $13 when you order. 
| 
3 
4 
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Seven Charts in Set. Size, 26x 38 inches. 


Charts, like maps, that can be placed where the pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in his mind 
to the accurate knowledge of subjects that require graphic 


frequently in sight, are valuable aids to memory, an 
iliustration. 


These Charts have been 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH, 


prepared with the same objects in view as were observed in the preparation of the 
-Books, by the same author, viz., to illustrate newer, better, and more rational modes of teaching penmanship 
hese Charts are drawn and engraved in the most artistic style, and beautifully printed from stone. They 

will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every school-room. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Price, per set, $1.88. 


THE LENOX PENS: 


BEST PEN for his or her peculiar style of penmanship. Sold by stationers, or sent by mail, in gross 
boxes post paid, for $1.00 per gross. For the convenience of those who wish to test all the Numbers of 
the Series, we shall be prepared, during the month of November, to send gross boxes of assorted Pens, con- 
taining twelve of each Number, for the regular gross price of $1.00. 


MERRILL & CO., 
iS and ¥O Astor Place, New Work City. 


TAINTOR BROS., 


A OOMPLETE SERIES IN 12 
NUMBERS, from which ev- 


Publishers, 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Montetth’s Two-Book feography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks In the Sciences, 7 vols.; &c.. &c. 
&@™ Send for Catalogues. 
A. BARNES & CO , Publishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c, &c., &c. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


CLARE. MAYNARD, 7*4 Broadway, 
Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 

Seed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in 


Hiutchison’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
STUDENTS 


404 1234 Nassau St., New Vork. 
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HANDBOOK OF DATES, 


Based on the Best and Latest Authorities. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q., New York. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 
introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 

Copyright sales fer six menths, 323,542 
velumes, 


Thirty-nine volumes are now ready, includin 
Poems and Sonnets, and all the Plays except 
Andronicus, which will be issued soon. 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Ulnstrated School Edition, 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 


&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


the 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Beoscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.25 

lication. 


Rducationa! Catalogue sent free on app 
1542z 112 Pourth Ave., New York. 


LOVELL, & Pudlisher 
jo. ishers, 
442 tt 16 Astor Place, New Tork. | COWPERTHWAIT & Co 
Just Beady,—A New Edition of MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
| MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
A Teacher's Manual in Arithmetic. | Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 
For Primary Grades. Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
By G. C. FISHER, WARREN'S New Geographies. 
me Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. pod ed Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
useful book incorporates more or less of the *S Language Series. BOSTON. 
ge aod ine and contain | #AGAR’S Mathematics. 
Arithmetic. it hao aniversally BERARD'S New History. | Astor Place 
teachers and superintendents| @QQDRICH'S Child's History. 
in this department of k. P " e y 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, | ROYSE’S American Literature, YORE. 
16 Hawley Street. Boston. | ROYSE’S English Literature. 158 Wabash Ave. 
for Taz J " APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
W. CHRISTERN CARL SCHO 
81 W. 2848t., New York. 146 Tremont St. Boston, & 00., 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Just Out: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 
CAUSERIES. 2cents. Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 
Send for Descriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 


AMYB, 1715 Spruce Street, 


DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DEB SAUVEUR SCHULE. 
amination sent to Teachers at half price, by the authors, Prof. A. N. Vam DAELL and Miss J. SouRAK- 


Randolph, Vt. 
80 cts, A copy for ex- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publi- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, 
405 tf T. W. GILSON, Agent. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO , LL.D. 
A HISTOR’ OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 

Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ee For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


399 tf 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


408 
SOWER, POTTS & O0., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ns} Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First-Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 25c 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 50c: 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct- 

Price in leather oe $5: half amor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & C@., 
56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


Vol. XVILI.—No.*19. 


THE 


Singers’ Welcome, 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and Con- 
ventions, wins golden opinions from all who examine it. 

“TI am very much pleased with it indeed,” from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling. 

192 paces. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manual Signs and other 
improvements. 

75 cents will bring you a specimen copy. Liberal re- 
duction for quantities, 


NEW, BFAUTIFUL, AND EASY CANTATAS. 

REBECC (65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. Includes 
the charming o!d Bible story, has fine and 
easy music, pretty oriental costuming and stage ar- 

rangements, and cannot fail to be & great attraction. 
N BO AZ, 65 cents.) By E. A. Andrews. 
RUTH A D rings before us the rural life 
of olden times, and a glimpse at Bethlehem and its 


LAKME, where: opera by, Delibes Given every- 
POREST JUBILEE CHOIR, singers 


ird Songs, &c. Ali the girls and boys will 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 


432 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


n its 6th year Oct, 2, 1883. Terms open Oct. 


Enters u 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION taught in all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., 8 


ingfield, Ill. 
PUBLISE NEW YORK. | “449 zz J. ©. FEITSHANS, Principal, 
Hart’s German Classics 
vols. Ce 
The Elementary Sctence vols.) ake O R T E R O AT E S, 
The Advanced ertes vol. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
Brackett's for Home and School, 1-38 Buckwalter’s Spelle 
Trac 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each .50| '4 & 16 Ph 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 Pp 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, ‘7s | Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
fer Baus wns Se 1.25 NEW YORK. Raub’s Arithmetics. 

y’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English LAterature Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Chadbow Ducts Le "6 Nate Theology, 1.56 Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 

tn the Wabash Ave., Gummere’s 
CHICAGO. Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
October 9, 1883, Dickens’s Child’s History Reston 


National Subscription Ageucy 
in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lis on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


NOW READY, 


FOR NOVEMBER. altos 
Containing a Full List of all the Text Books and In- 
dustrial Works — by ourselves up to date, on 
the following subjects; 

Agricalture, Architecture, Assaying, As- 
astronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Cal- 
culus, Chemistry, Drawing, Electricity, 
Engineering, Geometry, Gunvery, Iron, 
Metallurgy, Mechanics, Mineralogy, Yiin- 


ing, Naval Orduance, Painting, Per- 
s tive, Readers, Ship-building, Steam 
ngine, Etc. 
Including our editions of JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
Also, Chaldee, Greek, and Hebrew Bibles, 
Testameuts, L.exicons, Grammars, Read- 
ing Lessons, Etc., Etc, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Piace, N.Y. 


*,* Will be forwarded /ree to any one ordering it. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


School Officers to the following 


New Text, New Illustrations, New 


Descriptive Circulars 
furnished on application. 


Walnut Street, 


137 
OINOCINNATS. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Van Antw proey & Co. invite the attention of Teachers and 
portant New Books, just published: 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
New Eclectic Geographies. 


Two Book Series. 
and Unequaled Maps, and many new 


features not found in any other series. 
White’s New Arithmetics. 


New Eclectic Copy-books. 
The Hlectic Copy-book, revised, engraved, and re-graded. 


Thalheimer’s Ceneral History. 
Greatly improved and enlarged by the addition of new matter. 


and terms for sample copies and supplies for first introduction, 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


28 Bend & 
NEW YORE.” 


Two Book Series. 


Revised. 


8S HMawlev Stroet, 
BOSTON. 
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WILL FIND FULL LINE OF ——— ———— 
—ATr— 
Alphabetically and chronologically arranged, compris- 
ing all the important events from the earliest ages 
to 1883 CoMPiLED BY CLINTON Brown. 
; This is an invaluable book of reference for teachers, 
= 


